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LETTERS 


TO  A 


MEDICAL  STUDENT. 


LETTER  I. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  period  in  life  more 
interesting  than  that  at  which  we  have  to 
%leet  our  future  profession,  nor  any  resolu¬ 
tion  more  important  than  that  which  fixes 
the  character  of  our  subsequent  pursuits. 
We  a  id  so  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  our  own  vanity,  or  the  ambi¬ 
tion  af  our  friends,  that  many  considerat¬ 
ions  winch  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
this  momentous  era,  are  liable  to  be  over- 
!  v>ked.  The  mistakes  which  young  men 
■j  frequently  commit  in  such  circumstances, 
nerally  originate  in  their  igrorance  of  the 
r  oire  of  those  situations  which  present 
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themselves  to  their  choice.  How  often  do 
we  find  them,  without  previous  reflection* 
and  without  the  necessary  preliminary  in¬ 
formation,  adopt  a  resolution  which  is  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  remainder  of  their  lives; 
and  commence  their  career  in  professions* 
to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  directed 
merely  by  accident  ?  Is  it  a  matter  to  won¬ 
der  at,  then,  that  they  are  often  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  have  bitter  cause  to  lament 
that  rashness  which  has  hurried  them  into 
pursuits  incongenial  to  their  wishes,  and  un¬ 
suitable  to  their  abilities?  Their  tastes— 
their  habits — their  condition  in  life — their 
connexions  in  the  world— their  present  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  future  prospects— ought 
all  to  have  some  influence  in  guiding  their 
decision  ;  as  upon  these  the  propriety  of  it,, 
and  their  consequent  success,  will  depend. 

The  excellent  advice  which  Horae  nves 
to  the  young  author,  is  equally  applicable 
to  every  condition,  and  is  exactly  suited  to 
your  present  situation : 

Versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent 
Quid  valeant  humeri. 

Before  determining  on  your  future  def 
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nation,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  well  your 
own  capacity — to  discover  whether  your 
disposition  assimilates  with  the  manners  of 
the  new  society  to  which  you  are  about  to 
attach  yourself ;  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  advantages  which  belong  to  it  are  such 
as  to  overbalance  the  inconveniences  with 
which  it  may  be  attended,  and  which,  from 
particular  circumstances,  may  affect  you 
with  peculiar  force.  It  is  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  careful  in  this,  because,  when  your 
choice  is  once  made,  it  is  not  easily  altered.  A 
precipitate  decision  may  imbitter  the  whole 
of  your  future  life ;  for  what  can  be  more  de¬ 
structive  to  happiness,  than  to  be  subjected 
to  the  daily  presence  of  objects  which  we 
dislike,  and  to  a  routine  of  avocations  which 
we  detest?  But  when  embarked  in  any 
profession,  however  unpleasant,  we  are 
averse  to  relinquish  it ;  and  habit  continues 
our  motion  in  the  course  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  though  it  may  long  since 
have  ceased  to  be  agreeable.  By  abandon¬ 
ing  it  we  lose  all  the  benefit  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  we  had  acquired,  and  have  to  begin 
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our  career  in  another  track,  with  habits  un¬ 
friendly,  perhaps,  to  our  progress. 

But  whatever  may  be  your  choice,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  difficulties, 
and  to  encounter  hardships.  Tantos  mor - 
talibm  esse  labores.  In  one  case  you  may 
be  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  authority ;  in 
another  to  the  malevolence  of  opposition. 
If  you  succeed  in  the  attainment  of  your 
wishes,  your  success  may  excite  envy ;  if 
you  are  unfortunate,  your  failure  may  pro¬ 
duce  contempt.  It  is,  however,  of  much 
consequence  to  be  acquainted  with  those 
evils  which  are  incidental  to  the  situation 
we  are  about  to  occupy,  for  this  knowledge 
‘will  instruct  us  how  to  prevent  their  occur¬ 
rence,  or  enable  us  to  meet  with  fortitude, 
and  bear  with  patience,  such  as  are  in¬ 
evitable. 

1  Though  I  arn  aware  of  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  the  capricious  fancy  of  a  young 
man  in  a  matter  where  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  direct  the  judgment,  yet  I  am  far 
from  denying,  that  when  there  is  an  evident 
and  powerful  bias  to  a  particular  study,  it 
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will  be  proper  to  attend  to  it.  Genius  may 
be  called  a  strong  determination  of  the 
mind  to  a  particular  pursuit,  produced  by 
some  predominant  taste.  In  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  passion,  the  mind  is  capable 
of  the  most  unwearied  application ;  and 
where  the  desire  of  improvement  is  encou¬ 
raged  by  favourable  circumstances,  the 
greatest  progress  will  most  likely  be  made. 
We  even  frequently  see  considerable  ob¬ 
stacles  overcome  by  the  force  of  this  innate 
propensity,  and  men  of  genius  emerging 
from  penury  and  obscurity  by  this  union  of 
industry  and  enthusiasm.  No  great  attain- 
ment  has  ever  been  made  by  those  who 
did  not  possess  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  ardor.  The  labour  and  perse¬ 
verance  requisite  for  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  science,  could  not  be  supported 
without  such  a  stimulating  impulse,  and  his 
attainments  will  be  trifling  indeed,  who 
does  not  find  the  sweetest  recompence  for 
the  toil  of  research,  in  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

It  is  remarked  by  Addison,  that  many 
exhibit  a  wretched  figure  in  the  pulpit,  who 
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would  have  been  respectable  in  guiding  a 
plough  ;  and  I  have  known  several  medical 
gentlemen  in  his  majesty's  service,  whose 
habits  and  tastes,  calculated  for  a  more  re¬ 
tired  sphere,  were  little  adapted  to  the 
bustling  scenes  of  a  naval  or  military  life. 
Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  regret 
that  I  have  often  experienced  for  having  in¬ 
cautiously  chosen  a  branch  of  my  profes¬ 
sion  unsuited  to  the  delicacy  of  my  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  nature  of  my  habits,  that 
first  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  put¬ 
ting  you  on  your  guard  against  a  similar 
mistake. 

Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
you,  in  my  subsequent  letter,  what  infor¬ 
mation  I  can  on  the  nature  of  those  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  medical  gentlemen  genera  lly 
commence  tneir  career;  that  after  being  ac- 
quainted  with  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  each,  you  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  make  a  proper  choice.  To  your 
own  judgment  this  selection  is  left,  and  thatr 
1  hope,  will  direct  you  to  the  department 
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best  suited  to  gratify  your  taste,  and  mature 
your  talents.  Beware  of  allowing  your 

reason  to  be  seduced  by  your  inclination, 

;  '' 

or  of  permitting  your  imagination  to  form 
an  estimate  of  so  much  consequence.  Re¬ 
member  that  it  is  always  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  select  what  is  good,  than  to  choose 
what  is  merety  agreeable,  and  that,  in  every 
case,  the  precept  of  the  illustrious  Bacon  is 
correct,  optimum  elige ,  suave  et  facile  illud 
facict  consuetude . 
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LETTER  II. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  a  sea¬ 
faring  life  that  render  it  alluring  to  a  young 
and  ardent  mind;  and  the  more  so  in 
modern  days,  when  the  naval  service  has 
become  so  illustrious.  It  is  impossible  to 
.read  of  the  intrepidity  of  British  sea¬ 
men,  without  emotions  of  admiration, 
and  an  eager  wish  to  participate  in  the 
achievements  and  honours  of  these  gallant 
men.  The  blaze  of  splendour  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  name  of  Nelson,  will  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  attract  to  the  British  navy  those 
enterprising  spirits,  who,  disregarding  dan¬ 
gers  and  hardships,  relinquish  the  comforts 
of  home  for  the  bustle  of  action  abroad, 
and  the  security  of  an  establishment  on 
shore,  for  the  perils  of  service  at  sea. 

The  power  of  visiting  foreign  countries 
is  an  advantage  which  operates  with  much 
force  on  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and  is  a 
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powerful  inducement  to  embrace  a  sea  life. 
Curiosity  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  passion 
of  youth.  It  grows  with  our  growth,  and 
does  not  leave  us  even  in  old  age.  To 
gratify  it,  we  see  many  men  relinquishing 
the  sweets  of  domestic  endearment,  and  ex¬ 
changing  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  civi¬ 
lized  life,  for  the  rudeness  of  barbarism.  To 
such  the  naval  service  offers  many  facilities 
of  exploring  remote  regions.  In  other 
professions,  the  pleasure  of  travelling  abroad 
is  confined  to  those  who  have  leisure  and 
fortune  at  their  disposal ;  but  in  the  navy 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
a  greater  variety  of  countries,  without 
trouble  or  expence,  than  a  private  gentle¬ 
man  can  do  with  every  aid  of  time  and 
money.  A  ship  of  war  may,  indeed,  be 
called  a  floating  carriage,  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  the  people  in  which  are 
perpetually  shifting  the  scene,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  luxury  of  beholding  the  most  novel 
and  interesting  appearances.  To  a  young 
man  of  a  philosophical  spirit,  this  circum¬ 
stance  presents  a  strong  allurement.  To 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
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grand  phenomena  which  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves  at  sea — to  be  able  to 
contemplate  mankind  in  all  the  various 
stages  of  civilization — to  learn  the  customs, 
manners,  and  policy  of  other  nations,  not 
from  books,  but  from  observation ; — these 
are  advantages,  which  no  other  situation 
affords,  and  which  we  can  scarcely  appre¬ 
ciate  too  highly.  You  remember  that  when 
Jason  would  persuade  the  young  prince 
Acastes  to  accompany  him  on  his  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  endeavours  to 
stimulate  him  to  the  undertaking;,  by  relat- 
ing  what  new  regions  they  would  discover, 
and  what  strange  events  they  would  have 
to  relate  on  their  return  ! 

O  quantum  terrae,  quantum  cognosceri  cceli 
Permissum  est !  pelagus  quantus  aperimus  in  usus ; 
Nunc  forsan  grave  reris  opus,  sed  la?ia  recur rit 
Cum  ratis,  et  coram  cum  jam  mihi  reddit  Jolcon ; 
Quis  pudor,  heu  !  nostros  tibi  tunc  audire  labores  I 
Quam  referam  visas  tua  per  suspiria  gentes  ! 

To  you,  however,  I  would  point  out  a  still 
greater  advantage  in  the  facility  of  visiting 
other  countries.  To  the  medical  philo¬ 
sopher  it  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
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enlarging  his  knowledge  of  disease.  It 

O  O  ft 

enables  him  to  watch  it  in  various  situations, 
as  modified  by  climate,  dissimilar  modes  of 
living,  manners  and  police — to  lay  up  a 
large  stock  of  topographical  knowledge,  and 
to  observe  the  effects  of  the  different  modes 
of  practice  he  may  meet  with.  A  young 
man  who  is  anxious  to  improve  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  will  never  lose  sight  of  it ;  and 
amidst  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  the 
allurement  of  pleasure,  will  not  permit  him¬ 
self  to  be  indifferent  to  what  so  intimately 
concerns  him.  Every  other  species  of 
knowledge  will  be  considered  as  subservient 
to  that  by  which  he  is  to  subsist,  and  upon 
which  his  reputation  is  to  depend.  I 
would  therefore  impress  upon  you  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  making  all  your  information  con¬ 
tribute  to  your  professional  improvement ; 
and  not  to  be  ambitious  of  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  those,  who  know  more  of  every 
thing  else  than  of  the  art  which  they  prac¬ 
tise.  .Thus  I  have  known  a  surgeon  of  the 
na vy,  who  was  less  acquainted  with  the 
economy  of  animal  life  than  with  that  of  a 
ship,  and  who  could  splice  a  rope  with 
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more  dexterity  than  he  could  set  a  fracture, 
or  reduce  a  luxation. 

It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  surgeon  in 
this  service  that  the  sick  are  completely 
under  his  authority  ;  that  his  injunctions  are 
sure  to  be  obeyed ;  and  that  he  is  never 
thwarted  by  the  whims  of  his  patients,  or 
the  folly  of  their  friends.  Ilis  situation, 
therefore,  is  admirably  adapted  for  clinical 
experiment ;  while  the  extent  of  his  prac¬ 
tice,  in  a  ship  of  the  line,  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  general  observation  on  modes 
of  treatment,  or  the  effect  of  prophylactic 
means.  I  consider  the  sick  Berth,  indeed, 
as  an  excellent  school  for  one  who  is 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  practical  knowledge. 
The  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  medicines,  can  be  correctly  noted, 
as  they  will  not  be  influenced  by  secret  eva¬ 
sions,  or  officious  interference :  and  by  the 
facility  of  making  frequent  visits,  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  observe  all  the  varieties  of 
the  case,  and  the  succession  of  symptoms 
during  its  progress^ 

Another  advantage  is,  that  you  will  have 
sufficient  time  for  study.  Your  profes* 
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sional  duty  can  occupy  only  a  small  part  of 
the  day,  and  little  time  is  spent  in  the  pa- 
rade  of  etiquette.  The  rest  of  it  is  your 
own  ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  same  tempta¬ 
tion  to  waste  those  hours  as  on  shore,  in 
sauntering  about  the  streets,  or  mixing  in 
useless  company,  you  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  employ  them  in  reading.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  there  is  in  general  a 
greater  portion  of  intelligence  diffused 
aipong  the  officers  in  the  navy,  than  among 
their  brethren  in  the  army.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  superiority  arises  from  their 
being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  books,  as 
a  method  of  filling  up  that  time  which  is  so 
apt  to  hang  heavy  on  their  hands  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  they  axe  also  somewhat  indebted  to  the 
more  active  nature  of  the  service,  which  fre¬ 
quently  requires  considerable  exertion  of 
intellect  even  in  the  inferior  officers. 

It  must  not  be  forgot,  that  among  the 
advantages  which  the  naval  service  pre¬ 
sents,  the  power  of  making  money  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  important.  The 
pay  of  assistant  surgeon  is  6s.  6d . 
per  ‘day,  the  half  of  which  will  easily 
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support  lihn  in  the  style  in  which  he 
is  expected  to  live  on  board  ;  while  the  in¬ 
creased  pay  of  the  fall  surgeon  permits  him 
to  save  an  equal  proportion.  This  arises 
from  the  liberal  allowance  of  provisions  in 
the  navy,  and  the  little  temptation  to  ex¬ 
pence  in  a  ship.  The  chance  of  prize 
money,  too,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and,  in  active  service,  it  is  a  source  of  emo¬ 
lument  that  can  generally  be  depended  on. 
Few  have  been  in  the  navy  for  any  length 
of  time,  who  have  not  participated  in  it ; 
and  there  are  instances  even  of  assistants 
making  large  sums ;  several,  indeed,  have 
realized  fortunes.  Whilst  the  practitioner 
on  shore  must,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
submit  to  incessant  labour,  and  unremitting 
minuteness  of  attention,  to  make  a  tolera¬ 
ble  income,  the  naval  surgeon,  or  his  as¬ 
sistant,  enjoys  present  abundance,  with 
comparative  repose ;  and  in  the  undisturbed 
indulgence  of  intellectual  acquirement,  may 
secure  a  permament  competency  by  some 
lucky  cruise,  without  the  pain  of  obscure 
and  perpetual  exertion.  It  must  be  grating 
to  the  warm  feelings  of  youth,  tQ  be  obliged 
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to  bend  to  the  folly  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  whims  of  the  capricious  ;  and  yet,  with¬ 
out  frequent  compliances  of  this  kind,  the 
surgeon  on  shore  will  sometimes  run  a 
risque  of  starving. 

It  might  be  easy  to  point  out  other  bene¬ 
fits  pertaining  to  this  service ;  such  as  the 
facility,  at  present,  of  procuring  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  assistant  surgeon — the  many  su-. 
perior  offices  to  which  he  may  be  pro¬ 
moted,  and  which  are  calculated  to  stimm 
late  his  exertions,  and  to  reward  his  merit. 
The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  naval 
hospitals — the  surgeons  of  dock-yards — the 
physicians  to  fleets,  &c. — are  all  taken  from 
the  list  of  naval  surgeons,  who  are  also  eli¬ 
gible  to  many  other  excellent  appointments. 
To  reach  these  is  within  the  scope  of  every 
one,  and  as  they  ar^  generally  the  reward^ 
of  ability  and  long  service,  they  operate  as 
a  powerful  motive  to  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance.  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable 
than  that  ambition  which  has  promotion  for 
its  object,  and  which  disdains  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  an  inferior  office.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  characteristic  of  a  great  mind,  to  pos- 
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sess  that  disposition  which  Lucan  ascribes 
to  Caesar,  nescia  virtus  estare  loco ,  and  to 
press  on,  with  unremitting  ardor,  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  its  object,  by  every  fair  and 
equitable  means.  I  cannot  but  think,  that, 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  navy  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  army ;  for  independently  of 
the  smaller  number  of  superior  situations  in 
the  latter  service,  few  of  them  are  filled 
from  the  list  of  regimental  surgeons.  In  a 
late  memorable  instance,  the  public  heard 
with  astonishment  the  physician  at  the  head 
of  the  Medical  Board  confess  himself  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  camp  diseases !  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  strongly  evinces  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  employing  private  practitioners 
as  physicians  in  the  army.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  have  that  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  habits  of  soldiers,  and  with 
the  effects  of  their  mode  of  life,  which 
is  necessary  to  a  correct  practice  in  their 
complaints.  The  physicians  in  the  fleet,  on 
the  contra^,  have  all  been  long  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  have  risen  from  subordinate  stations, 
arid  consequently  are  familiar  with  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  habits  of  the  men  whom  they 
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are  to  attend.  Thus  this  laudable  system 
has  the  double  effect,  of  holding  out  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  inferior  officers  of 
the  medical  establishment,  and  of  procuring 
men  properly  qualified  for  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  departments. 

It  is  the  attribute  of  wisdom  to  forego  a 
present  gratification,  for  the  sake  of  a  future 
and  greater  good.  Whatever  value  may  be 
attached  to  those  advantages  which  1  have 
stated  as  peculiar  to  the  navy,  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  half-pay,  both  by  the  naval  and 
military  surgeon,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  attractive  kind,  and  forms  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  contrast  betwixt  his  Majesty's 
service  and  all  other  situations.  It  was  wisely 
judged  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  that  the 
certainty  of  a  provision  in  the  event  of  not 
being  employed,  would  operate  more  pow¬ 
erfully  than  any  increase  of  emolument 
during  service.  Accordingly,  in  the  late 
wise  and  beneficial  regulations,  very  little 
was  added  to  the  full  pay,  though  the 
mode  of  payment  was  much  improved  ; 
but  the  augmentation  of  half  pay  was  con¬ 
siderable,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater 
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consequence,  it  was  extended  to  all  on  the 
surgeon's  list,  and  included  those  assistants 
who  had  served  two  years.  This  certainty 
of  future  provision  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  all  men,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  than  the  former  system,  by 
which  those  who  had  served  many  years, 
and  had  acquired  habits  which  unfitted 
them  for  other  avocations,  were  dismissed 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  war,  unrequited, 
neglected,  and  destitute.  It  is  this  privi¬ 
lege  that  gives  to  his  Majesty's  service  a 
superiority  over  private  practice.  In  the 
event  of  sickness  it  affords  the  means  of 
maintenance,  while  the  practitioners  on 
shore  are  obliged  to  suspend  those  labours 
upon  which  they  depend  for  bread.  How 
many  instances  do  we  find,  where  they  in¬ 
jure  their  health  by  assiduity  in  business, 
and  contract  diseases  which  incapacitate 
them  for  the  exercise  of  their  profession ; 
but  which  they  have  not  leisure  to  attend 
to  !  In  this  case,  they  must  either  live  on 
Ihe  savings  of  former  years,  or  continue  a 
scanty  practice,  under  the  complicated 
evils  of  poverty,  debility,  and  disease  ! 


How  different  the  condition  of  the  naval 
and  military  officer !  When  no  longer  able, 
through  ill  health,  to  discharge  his  accus¬ 
tomed  duties,  he  can  withdraw  on  his  half 
pay,  and,  giving  up  all  care  of  the  health 
of  others,  devote  his  whole  attention  to  his 
own.  When  old  age  steals  upon  him, 
when,  after  long  exertion,  he  looks  for  that 
repose,  the  prospect  of  which  has  consoled 
and  cheered  him  during  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  he 
can  retire  upon  an  income,  moderate  in¬ 
deed,  but  sufficient  for  the  comfort  of  de¬ 
clining  life.  That  hectic  anxiety  about  the 
future,  which  imbitters  the  hours  of  multi¬ 
tudes,  and  “  scares  them  from  their  joys/ 
need  not  be  felt  by  him  who  is  certain  of 
being  respectably  supported  while  he  is 
employed,  and  of  at  last  retiring  on  an  an¬ 
nuity,  the  precise  extent  of  which  he  knows, 
and  to  which  he  can  learn  to  accommodate 
his  habits  and  his  wishes. 

He  who  has  long  shared  the  affection  of 
a  beloved  wife,  and  whose  heart  has  been 
warmed  and  softened  by  the  tenderness  of 
a  parent,  must  frequently  tremble,  when  he 
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reflects  that  these  objects  of  his  love  hold 
their  safety  and  subsistence  by  the  slender 
tenure  of  his  life.  There  appears  to  me 
no  evil  more  dreadful  than  such  a  pros¬ 
pect  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  a  mind  of  any 
sensibility  can  contemplate  it  without  ter¬ 
ror.  I  have  known  several  instances,  where 
the  consciousness  that  a  wife  or  family 

would  soon  be  destitute,  sharpened  almost 
to  madness  the  agony  of  a  dying  husband 
and  parent,  and  overpowered  all  the  lesser 
evils  of  his  own  sufferings  and  death.  To 
the  naval  medical  officer,  however,  the 
pension  allowed  to  his  widow  becomes  an 
important  consolation  ;  as  it  secures  him 
from  that  intense  solicitude,  which  every 
man  of  feeling  must  experience  on  this 
subject.  The  allowance,  it  is  true,  is  but 
small;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  secure  from 
those  distresses  which  many  a  virtuous  fa¬ 
mily  is  doomed  to  suffer.  It  is  not  often 
that  practitioners  on  shore  have  it  in  their 
power  to  accumulate  money,  or  to  do  more 
than  support  their  families  in  a  style  of  re¬ 
spectability  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
we  every  where  meet  with  these  families 
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reduced  to  indigence,  from  a  state  of  gen¬ 
teel  independence.  But  small  as  is  the 
pittance  to  the  widow  of  the  navy  surgeon, 
it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this  terrible  evil ; 
while,  by  means  of  the  Compassionate 
fund,  much  additional  relief  is  often  ad¬ 
ministered,  where  the  number  of  children 
would  render  the  usual  annuity  inadequate 
to  their  support. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject, 
because  it  is  the  point  of  view  which  most 
strongly  exhibits  the  advantage  of  naval 
or  military  service.  Considering  the  muta¬ 
bility  of  all  human  affairs,  the  permanent 
provision  thus  afforded,  places  you,  in 
my  estimation,  above  the  condition  of  the 
merchant,  whose  gains  are  acquired  with 
much  labour  and  fearful  hazard ;  and  who, 
after  a  life  of  turmoil  and  pain,  often  finds 
his  old  age  doomed  to  poverty  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  !  It  is  true,  that  some  of  them 
realize  fortunes  which  you  can  never  hope 
for  in  his  Majesty's  service ;  but  these  are 
a  fortunate  few,  with  whom  it  would  be 
unjust  to  make  comparison ;  rather  think 
on  that  vastly  greater  number,  who,  after 


all  their  exertions,  find  themselves  still 
struggling  with  difficulty,  anxious  about 
the  present,  and  dreading  the  future ! 
While  the  medical  officer  enjoys  an  income 
sufficient  for  comfort  now,  and  is  under 
no  apprehension  about  a  provision  for  the 
time  to  come. 


LETTER  III. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Having  in  my  last  Letter  slightly  run 

over  the  advantages'  which  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice  presents  to  the  medical  student,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  withhold  from  you 
the  inconveniences  that  attach  to  it.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  these  are  consider¬ 
able,  though  from  the  little  that  is  known 
on  shore  of  the  manners  and  discipline  of 
a  ship  of  war,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  easy 
to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  them.  Pass- 
4ng*QMMjge  unpleasant  motion  of  a  vessel  at 
sea,  as  athing  to  which  custom  soon  recon¬ 
ciles  us,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent 
the  taedium  which  results  from  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  a  sea  life.  Reading  will  of 
course  suggest  itself  as  a  preventive  of  this 
evil,  and  as  a  substitute  for  that  variety  of 
company  wdiich  we  enjoy  on  shore.  But 
the  opportunities  of  getting  valuable  books 
are  not  many  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  assist¬ 
ant  to  find  a  spot  sufficiently  remote  from 
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the  noise  and  merriment  of  his  messmates, 
for  attentive  study.  It  is,  indeed,  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  standing  frolic  among  the 
younger  inmates  of  the  cockpit,  to  teaze 
“  the  doctor  ”  and  as  their  ingenuity  is  ge¬ 
nerally  equal  to  their  propensity  to  mischief, 
they  find  many  opportunities  of  molesting 
him.  The  ignorance  of  everv  thino1  con- 
nected  with  seamanship,  which  a  young 
man  from  the  country  displays  on  joining 
the  ship,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  badinage 
and  jest ;  while  his  gravity  and  seriousness, 
when  at  first  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  dark  and  submarine  abode  he  is  doomed 
to  reside  in,  often  occasion  to  him  much 
uneasiness,  from  the  ridicule  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  But  this  evil  is  experienced  only  at 
the  commencement  of  his  service,  and,  be¬ 
sides  having  many  opportunities  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it  altogether,  he  is  sure  of  being  freed 
from  it  entirely  on  his  promotion.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  the  as¬ 
sistant,  as  he  is  now  raised  to  a  rank  equal 
to  some  of  those  officers  who  are  allowed 
cabins,  was  put  on  a  footing  w  ith  them  in 
this  respect  also,  Surely  no  good  reason 
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can  be  given  why  this  convenience  should 
be  denied  to  him,  while  it  is  allowed  to  a 
lieutenant  of  marines,  who  has  by  no 
means  the  same  occasion  for  a  separate 
apartment.  The  assistant  ought  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  careful  reading,  in 
keeping  journals  of  the  practice  of  the 
ship,  and  in  recording  the  observations  that 
occur  to  him.  To  enable  him  to  do  this, 

-  will  not  only  be  useful  to  himself,  and 
to  the  service,  by  qualifying  him  for 
the  better  discharge  of  his  duty,  but 
will  have  the  effect  of  alluring  into  the 
navy  many  young  men  of  ability,  who  are 
at  present  shy  of  entering  into  it,  because 
there  is  so  little  opportunity  of  indulging 
those  habits  of  study  so  necessary  for  im¬ 
provement.  In  the  progressive  state  of 
medical  science,  it  is  impossible,  without 
much  reading,  to  acquire  and  retain  a 
knowledge  of  those  innovations  and  im¬ 
provements  which  are  perpetually  occur¬ 
ring.  So  important,  indeed,  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  cabin,  that  I  am  convinced 
it  would  go  farther  in  attracting  young  men 
of  merit,  than  any  other  regulation  that 
can  be  proposed.  As  it  could  be  adopted 
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without  any  inconvenience  to  the  other 
officers,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
soon  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  custom  has  become  pretty  general, 
which  must  be  extremely  agreeable  to  al¬ 
most  all  assistant  surgeons.  In  many  ships 
they  are  permitted  to  mess  with  the  officers 
in  the  ward-room.  This,  besides  contri¬ 
buting  to  their  comfort,  adds  much  to  their 
respectability,  and  makes  them  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  gentlemen.  It  may  also  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  benefit,  by  procuring  to 
them  friends,  who  have  thus  an  opportunity 
of  appreciating  their  character.  Instead  of 
being  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  a  cockpit, 
where  he  is  exposed  to  the  tricks  of  the 
young,  and  the  noise  of  the  older  inmates, 
he  is  allowed  to  associate  with  his  superior 
officers,  where  he  may  display  his  talents, 
and  secure  the  good  opinion  of  his  captain, 
a  circumstance  of  much  importance  to  his 
future  promotion.  For  this  reason,  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  off,  when  he  will  be  able 
to  claim  this  privilege  from  the  indulgence 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  receive  it  as  a  favour  from  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  ship.  When  this  change 
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shall  have  taken  place,  the  objections 
mentioned  above  will  cease  to  operate, 
and  the  assistant  will  enjoy  as  much  com¬ 
fort  as  is  compatible  with  a  life  at  sea.  On 
the  present  establishment,  however,  it  can¬ 
not  be  concealed,  that  his  situation  is  some¬ 
times  far  from  being  pleasant.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  painful, 
than  the  feelings  of  a  young  man,  brought 
up  tenderly  and  educated  carefully,  when 
he  finds  himself  doomed  to  live  amidst  the 
darkness,  ribaldry,  and  riot,  of  a  cockpit. 
When  he  contrasts  this  miserable  existence 
with  that  of  the  assistant  in  the  army,  he 
feels  that  it  is  much  inferior  in  every  com¬ 
fort,  and  that  instead  of  the  respect  with 
which  the  latter  is  treated,  he  is  often  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  mortifying  neglect.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  this  state  of  mind 
his  best  energies  are  subdued— that  he 
should  yield  to  habits  of  indolence  or  in¬ 
temperance — that  he  should  gradually  lose 
all  desire  for  distinction,  and  retire  to  hide 
his  mortification  in  the  gloom  of  his  berth? 
Many  young  men,  I  am  afraid,  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  keenness  of  their  feelings, 
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and  have  been  driven  by  despair,  or  allured 
by  example,  into  vices  which  have  proved 
destructive  to  every  prospect  of  prosperity. 
These  considerations  prompt  the  wish,  that 
no  time  may  be  lost  in  establishing  a  sys¬ 
tem,  which  promises  to  be  as  beneficial  to 
the  service,  as  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
officers  of  the  medical  department. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  inform  you, 
that  these  privations  will  cease  the  moment 
when  he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon. 
In  that  situation,  there  is  no  obstacle  what¬ 
ever  to  the  indulgence  of  a  favorite  taste, 
or  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  study.  Suf¬ 
ficient  leisure,  and  the  possession  of  a  cabin 
for  himself,  afford  the  most  complete  faci¬ 
lity  for  this  purpose.  In  the  society  with 
which  he  mixes,  he  will  find  many  liberal 
and  cultivated  understandings,  and,  among 
them  all,  he  will  observe  his  own  respecta¬ 
bility  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  opinion 
they  may  form  of  his  talents.  So  far  from 
his  studious  habits  exciting  ridicule,  they 
will  attract  respect ;  while  a  patient  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  professional  duties  will  never  fail 
to  meet  with  its  reward,  in  the  affection  of 
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the  crew,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  ofti- 
cers.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  unavoid¬ 
able  inconveniences  of  a  sea  life,  his  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  almost  enviable.  In  point  of 
emolument,  it  is  certainly  superior  to  that 
of  the  regimental  surgeon ;  for  whilst  the 
latter  must  consume  the  whole  of  his  pay 
in  his  support,  the  former  can  with  ease  lay 
up  the  half  of  his,  independently  of  the 
prize-money  he  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  receive.  It  must  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  making  this  estimate,  I  sup¬ 
pose  him  not  to  have  contracted  any  expen¬ 
sive  habits.  He  may  live  as  a  gentleman, 
without  the  foolish  prodigality  which  would 
absorb  any  income,  and  without  partici¬ 
pating  in  that  riotous  profusion,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  so  common  in  our  sea¬ 
ports. 

Though  a  sea  life  affords,  in  general,  suffi¬ 
cient  leisure  for  reading  and  study,  in  other 
respects  it  is  very  unfriendly  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  The  impossibility  of  procuring  the 
books  one  washes  to  have — the  want  of 
that  congenial  society,  so  useful  and  agree¬ 
able  to  professional  men— are  all  against  a 
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person  of  literary  taste  and  scientific  re¬ 
search.  The  bustle  of  naval  service  is  but 
little  adapted  to  silent  and  close  thinking, 
and  the  attention  is  too  often  distracted  by 
the  agitated  scene  of  a  ship  of  war,  to  per¬ 
mit  that  minuteness  of  investigation,  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
science.  To  a  person,  therefore,  of  these 
habits,  fewer  opportunities  will  occur  of 
gratifying  his  ruling  propensities,  than  if  he 
resided  on  shore.  Ingenuity,  however,  may 
suggest  many  methods  of  diminishing  this 
inconvenience,  and  of  procuring  sufficient 
means  of  intellectual  gratification. 

The  unsettled  life  of  naval  and  military 
men,  though  sufficiently  compatible  with 
much  enjoyment  in  youth  and  middle  age, 
is  apt  to  become  irksome  in  more  advanced 
years ;  when  the  first  flushings  of  curiosity 
have  subsided,  and  the  heart  begins  to  wish 
for  repose.  It  is  observed,  that  in  the  most 
wandering  disposition,  the  desire  of  settling 
at  last  on  shore  never  forsakes  him.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  day,  when,  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  he  shall  recount  the  wonders 
he  has  seen,  and  the  dangers  he  has  under- 
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gone;  and  when,  after  a  long  season  of 
vicissitude,  he  shall  feel  with  keener  zest 
the  delights  and  the  comforts  of  home. 

Thro’  scenes  of  tumult  tho’  we  roam, 

The  heart,  alas  !  is  ne’er  at  home ; 

It  hopes  in  time  to  roam  no  more  : 

The  mariner,  not  vainly  brave, 

Combats  the  storm,  and  rides  the  wave. 

To  rest  at  last  on  shore. 

Beattie. 

But  this  evil  presses  with  greatest  severity 
on  those  who  have  families,  and  is  a  source 
of  much  anxiety  and  distress  to  them.  To 
be  long  separated  from  those  who  are  so 
dear  to  them,  and  for  whose  society  no  com¬ 
pensation  can  perhaps  be  found,  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  which  can  be  properly  estimated 
only  by  those  who  have  hearts  formed  for 
domestic  affection.  I  have  often  witnessed 
the  foreboding  misery  of  a  naval  officer  on 
a  foreign  station,  who  had  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  whom  he  had  been  long  absent ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  of 
more  intense  solicitude.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  the  certainty  which 
the  naval  surgeon  possesses,  of  having  it  in 
his  power,  after  a  certain  term,  to  retire 
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from  his  laborious  duty,  and  to  pass  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  tends,  in  a  great  measure,  to  lessen 
the  evils  of  temporary  absence,  and  to  re¬ 
concile  him  to  a  privation,  which  cannot 
last  beyond  a  certain  period.  Those  only 
who  have  experienced  the  anguish  of  long 
separation  from  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
the  objects  of  their  love,  can  conceive  the 
transport  with  which  he  anticipates  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  that  moment  which  is  to  restore 
him  to  them  all. 


Extracts  from  His  Majesty  s  Order  in 
Council ,  23d  Jan.  1805. 

“  All  surgeons  of  the  navy,  who  shall  not 
have  served,  in  the  whole,  six  years,  of  which 
no  more  than  three  years  time  as  hospital 
mate  or  assistant  surgeon  shall  be  allowed, 
shall  receive,  when  employed,  a  full  pay  of 
ten  shillings  per  day;  and  when  not  em¬ 
ployed,  a  half-pay  of  five  shillings  per 
day,  . 

Surgeons  of  ships  in  active  service,  after 
having  served  six  years,  of  which  no  more 
than  three  years  time  as  hospital  mate  or  as- 
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sistant  surgeon  shall  be  allowed,  shall  be 
paid  eleven  shillings  per  day,  their  half -pay 
to  be  six  shillings  per  day. 

Surgeons  of  ships  in  active  service,  having 
served  ten  years,  (allowing  the  same  time 
for  hospital  mates  or  assistant  surgeons  ser¬ 
vice  as  above)  shall  have  their  pay  aug¬ 
mented  to  fourteen  shillings  per  day — -half¬ 
pay  remaining  at  six  shillings  per  day. 

After  having  served  twenty  years,  includ¬ 
ing  no  more  than  three  years  for  hospital 
mates  or  assistants  time,  the  pay  shall  be 
increased  to  eighteen  shillings  per  day ;  and 
after  this  period  of  service,  all  surgeons,  in 
whatever  ships  they  may  have  served,  shall 
be  allowed  to  retire  on  half-pay  of  six  shil¬ 
lings  per  day  ;  but  if  the  cause  of  their  re¬ 
tirement  be  ill  health,  contracted  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Admiralty  to 
augment  it  to  ten  shillings  per  day. 

Every  surgeon  in  the  navy,  after  thirty 
years  service  on  full  pay,  including  not  more 
than  three  years  as  mate  or  assistant,  shall 
have  an  unqualified  right  to  retire  on  half- 
pay,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  per  day. 
Surgeons  employed  in  ships  engaged  ixi 
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harbour  duty  only,  shall  receive  ten  shil¬ 
lings  per  day  full  pay— -their  half-pay  to  be 
according  to  the  time  of  their  service. 

The  pay  of  assistant  surgeons  shall  be 
six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day%  besides 
the  ship's  provisions.  Their  half-pay  shall 
be  two  shillings  per  day,  if  they  have  served 
two  years,  and  three  shillings  if  they  have 
served  three  years. 

The  medicines  and  utensils  will  be  found 
by  government,  but  the  surgeons  and  as¬ 
sistants  are  required  to  furnish  such  surgical 
instruments  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  physician 
to  a  fleet  or  hospital,  who  shall  not  have 
served  as  surgeon  at  least  five  years.  The 
daily  pay  of  a  physician,  on  his  first  ap¬ 
pointment,  to  be  one  guinea — half-pay  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  daily.  After  three 
years  service,  his  full  pay  shall  be  thirty- 
one  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day — half 
pay  fifteen  shillings  per  day.  After  ten 
years  service,  his  full  pay  shall  be  two  gui¬ 
neas  per  day ;  his  half-pay  one  guinea  per  day 

Widows  of  naval  surgeons  enjoy  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  forty  pounds  per  annum." 


LETTER  IV. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

The  medical  establishment  of  the  army 
owes  much  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
paid  so  much  attention  to  it,  that,  for  a 
long  time,  it  maintained  a  decided  supe¬ 
riority  over  that  of  the  navy ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  adoption  of  the  late  regulations  in  the 
fleet,  that  any  comparison  could  be  insti¬ 
tuted  betwixt  them.  The  necessity  of  equa¬ 
lizing  the  two  services  was  at  last  perceived, 
and  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  navy  owe 
it  to  the  enlightened  iiberality  of  the  late 
Lord  Melville,  that  their  respectability  is 
now  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  their 
brethren  in  the  army. 

A  military  life  presents  so  many  allure¬ 
ments  to  the  young  and  the  gay,  and  imagi¬ 
nation  is  so  apt  to  magnify  the  advantages 
of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  gratified,  that 
you  must  be  on  ycur  guard  against  the  de- 
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kision  of  your  wishes,  and  view  accurately 
the  nature  of  that  which  looks  so  fascinat¬ 
ing.  In  point  of  respectability,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  agreeable;  while  the  practice  of 
living  at  the  mess,  confers  upon  him  that 
consideration  so  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
all  men.  The  society  to  which  he  may  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  be  introduced,  in  the 
different  towns  where  the  regiment  may  be 
stationed*  might  be  of  essential  service  in 
polishing  his  manners,  and  enlarging  his 
knowledge  of  the  world.  If  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice  affords  many  opportunities  of  contem¬ 
plating  the  general  appearance  of  different 
nations,  the  army  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
better  school  for  acquiring  a  minute  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  life.  In  regard,  also,  to 
opportunities  for  professional  improvement, 
(a  circumstance  of  much  consequence  in  the 
present  estimate)  the  military  surgeon  en¬ 
joys  some  advantages,  not  to  be  obtained 
either  in  the  navy  or  in  private  practice. 
Granting  that  the  sick  Berth  in  a  ship  of 
the  line  is  an  admirable  school  for  practical 
instruction,  it  is  still  perhaps  inferior  ia 
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this  respect  to  the  regimental  hospital,  in 
which  the  patients  are  much  better  accom¬ 
modated.  The  perpetual  noise,  bustle,  and 
activity  of  a  ship  of  war,  render  it,  in 
many  points  of  view,  an  unfit  place  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  ;  and  this  evil  is  much 
aggravated  in  tempestuous  weather.  The 
want  of  many  delicacies  and  comforts 
which  patients  often  require,  but  which  can 
only  be  procured  on  shore,  is  an  inconve¬ 
nience  of  still  greater  magnitude.  The  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  sick,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  is  much  more  difficult  than  when 
they  are  lodged  in  an  hospital,  where  they 
have  every  convenience  necessary  for  their 
recovery. 

In  actual  service,  however,  the  regimen¬ 
tal  surgeon  loses  this  advantage,  and  his 
charge  is  then  attended  with  much  labour, 
and  some  risk.  His  duties  now  assume  a 
more  serious  aspect ;  he  shares  with  the  rest 
the  fatigue  of  the  campaign,  and,  amidst 
rapid  movements,  and  frequent  fighting, 
he  finds  many  occasions  of  bodily  exertion, 
and  mental  anxiety.  The  naval  surgeon,  on 
the  contrary,  can  never  be  exposed  to  such 
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hardships,  nor  can  the  private  practitioner 
ever  experience  the  distress  of  attending  a 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  men,  amidst 
the  confusion  of  a  camp,  and  the  priva* 
tions  of  war.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
situation  of  more  labour  and  responsibility, 
than  his  who  has  this  important  task  to 
perform;  and  should  imagine  that  much 
vigour  of  body  and  energy  of  mind  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  it. 

That  facility  of  procuring  books,  which 
is  possessed  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
army,  you  will  justly  estimate  very  highly, 
Without  appropriating  sorjie  portion  of  time 
to  reading,  a  professional  man  will  not  only 
be  unable  to  obtain  new  information  on 
subjects  that  closely  concern  him,  but  will 
run  great  risk  of  losing  what  he  had  pre- 
viously  acquired.  If  he  does  not  know  the 
various  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
theory  and  practice,  he  will  frequently  be¬ 
tray  his  ignorance,  and  commit  blunders 
at  which  the  merest  tyro  would  blush. 
What  would  be  thought  of  one  who  had 
never  read  the  admirable  work  of  Currie, 
nor  heard  of  the  excellent  observations  of 
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Hamilton?  who  wras  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  of  cold  affusion  in  fever,  or  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  purgatives  in  Chorea  ?  The  smallest 
portion  of  zeal  ought  to  keep  the  attention 
awake  to  every  discovery  connected  with 
medical  science,  and  to  make  us  anxious  to 
investigate  new  doctrines,  or  confirm  the 
truth  of  old  ones.  The  situation  of  the 
military  surgeon  is  well  adapted  for  the 
gratification  of  this  intellectual  appetite ; 
for  besides  possessing  much  leisure,  he  has 
many  opportunities  of  maintaining  a  liberal 
intercourse  with  books,  and  thus  in  some 
measure  of  making  his  knowledge  keep  pace 
with  modern  improvement. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  however,  that 
the  parade  and  dissipation  of  a  military  life 
are  apt  to  lead  astray  from  these  useful 
avocations ;  and  that  the  fascination  of 
agreeable  company  will  also  often  intrude 
upon  his  serious  hours,  and  draw  him  into 
frivolous  pursuits.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
to  preserve  a  young  man  from  this  dan¬ 
gerous  contamination,  than  an  ardent  zeal 
to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profession. 
To  this  end  every  faculty  ought  to  be  di- 
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reeled,  and  every  amusement  rendered  sub¬ 
servient.  Without  feeling  in  some  measure 
this  Esprit  du  corps ,  he  is  apt  to  be  seduced 
into  expensive  habits,  and  to  lose,  in  the 
intoxication  of  pleasure,  that  serenity 
which  is  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
science. 

To  many,  these  habits  so  easily  acquired 
in  the  army,  form  a  powerful  objection  to 
that  service.  The  pay,  so  far  from  enabling 
an  officer  to  lay  up  any  thing  for  future 
contingencies,  is  barely  sufficient  for  daily 
support ;  and  the  many  temptations  to  ex¬ 
cess  are  apt  to  prove  too  powerful  for  his 
resolution,  and  to  hurry  him  into  expences 
unsuitable  to  his  income.  This  is  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude,  for  independently  of 
rendering  his  emoluments  inadequate  to  his 
expenditure,  it  unfits  him  for  study,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  frivolity  of  mind  most  unfriendly 
to  improvement.  In  this  view,  the  naval 
service  has  a  great  and  decided  superiority; 
as  it  always  affords  many  facilities  of  saving 
a  portion  of  his  pay,  and  sometimes  of  ob¬ 
taining  prize-money.  I  need  scarcely  point 
out  to  you,  what  you  are  so  well  qualified 
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to  appreciate,  the  preponderating  advan¬ 
tage  which  this  confers  on  him  who  consi- 
ders  pecuniary  independence  as  an  invalu¬ 
able  blessing.  It  will  be  particularly  allur¬ 
ing  to  those,  whose  friends  not  only  are 
unable  to  assist  them,  but  who,  after  the 
expence  of  their  education,  expect  to  reap 
some  benefit  from  their  talents.  An  assist¬ 
ant  surgeon  in  the  army  is  more  likely  to 
want  assistance  from  his  relations,  than  to 
be  of  any  service  to  them;  while  the  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  navy  has  it  in  his  power  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  for  their  comfort.  There 
are  many  instances  of  this  benevolence  in 
all  classes  of  naval  officers,  and,  however 
careless  of  money  seamen  generally  are,  it 
is  much  to  their  credit,  that  when  it  is 
wanted  for  this  noble  purpose,  it  is  often 
preserved  with  miserly  care!  How  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  warm  feelings  of  filial  affection, 
to  be  able  to  cheer  the  declining  age  of  a 
father  and  mother!  To  shield  from  suffer¬ 
ing  and  privation  their  helpless  years,  and 
to  allot  from  an  ample  income,  a  sufficient 
portion  to  ward  from  them  the  horrors  of 
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poverty!  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  from  the  generous  spirit  of  youth, 
a  willing  sacrifice  of  almost  every  other 
consideration,  to  enjoy  so  exquisite  a  plea¬ 
sure,  and  to  perform  so  important  a  duty. 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  most  he¬ 
roic,  as  well  as  the -most  amiable  action 
recorded  in  antiquity,  is  that  of  Cimon, 
who  voluntarily  submitted  to  imprison¬ 
ment,  to  redeem  the  corpse  of  his  father, 
the  great  Miltiades !  The  devotion  of  a 
young  man,  enduring  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  naval  service  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  his  aged  parents,  is  an  act 
of  similar  virtue;  and  is  as  sure  of  meeting 
the  approbation  of  every  honourable  mind, 
as  of  calling  down  a  blessing  from  that 
Being  who  has  said  “  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother 

But  this  is  a  virtue  which  can  seldom 
come  within  the  ability  of  the  military 
officer,  whose  pay  is  scarcely  sufficient, 
with  the  utmost  economy,  for  his  own  ne¬ 
cessities.  These  limited  means,  combined 
with  the  strong  temptation  to  extravagant 
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habits,  frequently  occasion  much  embar¬ 
rassment,  and,  amidst  all  his  shew  and 
gaiety,  render  him  unhappy. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem,  that,  if 
the  situation  of  medical  officers  in  the 
army  is  more  pleasant,  that  of  their  bro¬ 
ther  officers  in  the  navy  is  more  lucrative  ; 
and  that  if  the  restraints  in  the  one  service 
are  sometimes  irksome,  the  indulgences  in 
the  other  are  often  ruinous.  Nor  are  mat¬ 
ters  much  mended,  in  this  respect,  by  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  rank  of  regimental  surgeon  ; 
for  the  increase  of  pay  is  still  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  new  esta¬ 
blishment. 

/ 

There  is  one  inconvenience  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  nature,  which  has  not  yet  been  no¬ 
ticed,  and  whicli  attaches  equally  to  both 
services.  To  avoid  the  severity  of  duty, 
the  men  frequently  feign  complaints;  and, 
.on  those  occasions,  they  generally  detail 
such  a  motley  group  of  symptoms,  as 
would  astonish  and  confound  the  most 
skilful  nosologist.  It  is  not  easy,  at  any 
time,  to  detect  these  impostors,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  impossible,  for  the  artificial  dis- 
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ease  is  often  made  to  assume  the  exact 
semblance  of  a  genuine  case.  This  cannot 
but  throw  a  degree  of  uncertainty  on  the 
practice,  and  involve  the  results  in  doubt 
and  error.  Independently  of  the  disagree¬ 
able  office  of  detecting  these  impositions, 
their  frequency  tends  to  produce  scepti¬ 
cism,  and  to  make  him  apt  to  shut  his  ear 
against  real  distress.  Necessary  as  it  may 
be  to  guard  against  such  designs,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  avoid  being  duped  by  them ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  liability  to  be 
thus  deceived,  may  sometimes  influence 
his  practice,  and  induce  him  to  neglect 
cases  of  actual  illness.  This  hesitation  is 
most  injurious  to  his  clinical  experience, 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  accurate  con¬ 
clusions  from  symptoms  that  may  be  as¬ 
sumed.  The  phenomena  on  which  he  spe¬ 
culates  may  have  no  existence,  and  his 
reasonings  will  serve  little  purpose,  if  the 
data  on  which  they  are  founded  are  de¬ 
duced  from  the  artifices  of  a  skulker. 
There  seems  to  be  no  defence  against  this 
evil  but  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints,  and  to  the  character  of  the  men.  • 
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aided  by  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  nosology  of  disease. 

Extracts  f  rom  his  Majesty's  Order  in  Council, 
dated  22 d  May,  1804. 

“  Hospital  mates,  for  general  service,  will 
be  allowed  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
day  full  pay ;  on  foreign  stations,  it  is  in¬ 
creased  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
day — their  half  pay  two  shillings  per  day. 

Assistant  surgeons  shall  be  allowed* 
without  any  distinction  of  place,  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  day  full  pay — - 
their  half  pay  three  shillings  per  day.  In 
the  dragoon  guards,  and  dragoons,  one 
shilling  per  day  allowed  for  a  horse. 

Surgeons  of  infanty  regiments  shall  be 
allowed  eleven  shillings  and  fourpence  per 
day  full  pay,  out  of  which  they  must  keep 
a  horse  at  their  own  expence- — half  pay  six 
shillings  per  day. 

Regimental  surgeons,  after  seven  years 
service  as  such,  or  after  ten  years  service 
on  the  whole,  have  their  pay  augmented 
to  fourteen  shillings  and  one  penny  per 
day — half  pay  six  shillings  per  day. 
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Regimental  surgeons,  after  twenty  year$ 
service  on  full  pay,  have  it  increased  td 
eighteen  shillings  and  tenpence  per  day  ; 
and  have  a  claim  to  retire  on  the  half  pay 
of  six  shillings  per  day :  but  if  the  cause  of 
retirement  is  certified  to  be  bad  health,  his 
half  pay  shall  be  ten  shillings  per  day. 

After  serving  thirty  years,  every  regi¬ 
mental  surgeon  shall  have  the  unqualified 
right  of  retiring  on  half  pay  of  fifteen  shib 
lings  per  day. 

Surgeons  to  forces  allowed  fifteen  shib 

CD 

lings  per  day  full  pay.  In  other  respects 
they  are  on  the  same  establishment  as  regi¬ 
mental  surgeons. 

The  inspectors  of  hospitals  allowed  two 
pounds  per  day  full  pay — half  pay  one 
pound. 

The  deputy  inspectors  allowed  twenty- 
five  shillings  per  day  full  pay — half  pay 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day. 
After  twenty  years  service  on  full  pay,  his 
pay  shall  be  thirty  shillings  per  day — his 
half  pay  fifteen  shillings  per  day/' 
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LETTER  Y. 

» 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Though  the  restless  disposition  natu¬ 
ral  to  youth,  begets,  in  most  men  of  enter¬ 
prising  temper,  a  predilection  for  those 
professions  in  which  their  desire  of  seeing 
the  world  may  be  gratified,  yet  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  residence  on  shore  are  so  ob¬ 
vious,  that  a  great  majority  will  always 
prefer  it.  Indeed,  most  practitioners  look 
forward  to  this  at  last,  and  consider  the 
time  spent  either  in  the  army  or  navy,  as 
subservient  to  their  ultimate  establishment 
in  private  practice.  There  is  something  in 
the  bustle  and  agitation  of  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  life  unfriendly  to  the  habits  of  most 
medical  men,  while  the  necessary  subordi¬ 
nation  and  discipline  are  apt  to  disgust ' 
many  who  prize  independence  above  every 
thing  these  services  can  bestow. 

As  most  men  look  forward  to  an  esta- 
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blishment  on  shore  at  some  period*  it  is 
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evident  that  a  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  an  early  commencement  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  which  they  are  ultimately  destined 
to  occupy.  In  general,  it  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  get  into  any  extent  of 
employment,  and  many  obstacles  must  be 
surmounted  before  it  is  fully  confirmed. 
A  man  may  possess  superior  ability,  and 
be  strictly  correct  in  his  conduct, 
without  readily  procuring  much  practice. 
His  success  will  as  often  depend  upon 
chance,  as  upon  talent,  and  on  the  support 
of  friends,  as  much  as  on  his  own  exer¬ 
tions.  Mankind  are  seldom  qualified  to 
judge  of  medical  skill,  and  often  found 
their  opinion  on  circumstances  that  have 
no  connexion  with  professional  excel¬ 
lence.  Agreeable  manners,  and  insinu¬ 
ating  address,  are  often  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  most  profound  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  greatest  diligence.  It  thus 
happens  that  merit,  which  is  generally  un¬ 
assuming,  is  frequently  long  in  being  dis¬ 
covered,  and  raised  from  that  obscurity 
in  which  it  is  often  doomed  to  languish. 
It  becomes,  then,  of  moment  in  the  desti- 
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nation  of  life,  to  be  able  to  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  in  that  department  in  which  we 
wish  to  persevere,  as  our  ultimate  success 
will  thus  be  less  problematical. 

The  respectability  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  this  country,  and  the  facility  which 
it  affords  of  mixing  in  polished  society,  are 
circumstances  as  useful  as  they  are  agree¬ 
able;  and  tend  much  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  practitioner  on  shore.  To  a  man 
of  quiet  iiabits,  I  can  conceive  no  mode  of 
life  more  pleasing  than  that  which  enables 
him  to  indulge  in  elegant  and  scientific 
studies,  if  at  the  same  time  he  enjoys  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  practice  sufficient  for  comfortable 
support.  The  active  employment  of  a  certain 
portion  of  time  among  his  patients,  so  far 
from  interfering  with  the  cultivation  of  any 
favorite  science,  will  rather  give  him  a  zest 
for  study,  and  prevent  that  torpor  which 
continued  reading  is  apt  to  produce.  The 
history  of  literature  will  readily  furnish 
many  instances,  in  which  men  remarkable 
for  various  acquirements,  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  active  discharge  of  some  public 
duty,  or  laborious  profession  ;  and  the  case 
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of  the  gfeat  Erasmus  might  be  adduced,  as 
a  proof  of  the  possibility,  during  the  most 
diligent  life,  of  accumulating  more  know¬ 
ledge  than  is  commonly  found  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  a  college.  Indeed,  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  literary  men  are  exposed,  is  in¬ 
dolence.  Unless  the  faculties  are  stimu¬ 
lated  by  some  powerful  motive,  they  are  apt 
to  sink  into  total  inaction.  Lord  Bacon 
says,  “  that  to  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies  is  sloth;5'  and  it  is  certainly  apt  to 
engender  habits  of  inactivity.  Retirement 
from  business  is  perhaps  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  abstract  studies,  and  colleges 
have  for  that  reason  been  endowed,  where 
leisure  and  tranquillity  might  invite  to  the 
acquisition  of  wisdom.  But  in  our  profes¬ 
sion,  those  most  eminent  both  for  erudition 
and  for  genius,  have  also  been  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  activity.  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  make  these  observations  here,  from 
*  -having  known  some  instances  where  stu¬ 
dious  propensities  have  been  indulged  at 
the  expence  of  more  useful  exertions  ;  and 
where  the  seductive  pleasures  of  reading 
have  created  an  injurious  aversion  to  other 
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employments.  In  whatever  condition  you 
may  be  placed,  I  would  earnestly  advise 
you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  this  error, 
as  I  am  sure,  that  from  the  alternation  of 
study  and  business  you  will  not  only  derive 
more  benefit  to  yourself,  but  be  better  qua¬ 
lified  to  be  useful  to  others.  Incessant 
bustle,  which  allows  no  time  for  study,  and 
perpetual  study,  which  incapacitates  for 
exertion,  are  equally  to  be  deprecated,  as 
destructive  of  those  qualities  which  are  to 
form  you  a  respectable  member  of  society. 

To  the.  medical  gentlemen  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  advantage  which  the  private 
practitioner  possesses  of  having  his  labour 
assisted  by  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
the  friends  of  his  patients,  must  appear  very 
great.  He  is  not  obliged,  like  them,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sick  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a 
nurse,  and  to  watch  lest  his  endeavours  for 
their  cure  should  be  thwarted  by  the  want 
of  necessary  comforts.  The  most  laborious* 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  naval  or  military  sur¬ 
geon,  arises  from  the  necessity. of  his  sup¬ 
plying  the  place  of  those,  from  whom  his 
patients,  in  other  circumstances,  would  re- 
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eeive  sympathy  and  consolation.  The  mete 
routine  of  duty  is  of  secondary  importance, 
compared  to  this  more  interesting  and 
sacred  office.  But  from  this  the  private 
practitioner  is  free.  His  avocations  may  be 
sufficiently  toilsome,  but  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  those  who  are 
frequently  placed  in  circumstances  that 
baffle  their  ingenuity,  and  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  for  their  invalids  those 
comforts,  or  that  kindness,  so  requisite  to 
sooth  and  support  under  suffering. 

The  nature  of  military  duty  renders  the 
strictest  subordination  necessary  in  all  its 
departments.  This  sometimes  subjects  the 
medical  officer  to  unpleasant  restraints,  and 
imposes  on  him  unpleasant  duties.  His 
happiness,  and,  in  some  measure,  his  situa¬ 
tion  itself,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  another;  who,  from  a  tyrannical  temper, 
or  from  pique,  may  be  disposed  to  injure 
him.  As  no  man  can  at  all  times  be  on  his 
guard  against  a  malice  that  watches  for  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  rules  of  disci¬ 
pline,  it  is  often  in  the  power  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  involve  him  in  danger.  It  cannot 
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be  denied,  then,  that  he  who  engages  in  hi$ 
Majesty's  service,  gives  up  in  some  degree 
his  private  liberty,  and  imposes  on  himself  a 
law  much  more  rigorous  than  that  which 
regulates  the  rest  of  society.  This  must 
always  be  considered  as  a  great  sacrifice, 
and,  to  a  high-spirited  character,  could  only 
be  tolerable  from  the  consideration  of  its 
being  indispensable  to  the  public  interest. 
The  private  practitioner,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  subjected  to  the  same  teazing  restric¬ 
tions,  or  frivolous  etiquette.  He  is  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  tyranny  of  a  captain  of  a  ship, 
or  obliged  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  depends  upon 
himself,  and  relies  on  his  own  talent  and 
industry  for  reputation  and  emolument.  He 
is  not  under  the  orders  of  a  commanding 
officer,  and  though  his  toil  may  be  great, 
and  in  too  many  instances  unprofitable,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  controul 
of  a  superior,  but  enjoys  the  sweets  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  security,  and  looks  forward, 
with  some  degree  of  confidence,  to  success 
as  the  reward  of  his  perseverance. 

An  establishment  on  shore  likewise  af- 
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fords  an  easier  access  to  books,  and  to  the 
conversation  of  literary  and  professional 
friends.  Nothing  can  perhaps  contribute 
so  much  to  individual  improvement,  as  the 
facility  of  learning  whatever  is  going  on  in 
the  scientific  world,  by  procuring  new 
books  in  which  every  discovery  is  recorded. 
You  are  aware,  from  what  I  have  already 
said,  of  the  high  importance  which  I  affix 
to  this  circumstance,  which  enables  the  pri-< 
vate  practitioner  to  gratify  his  taste,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  increasing  his  know¬ 
ledge. 

But  the  advantages  that  attach  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  shore  will  still  be  found  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  drawbacks.  The 
condition  of  many  surgeons  in  the  country, 
shews  that  the  most  unremitting  industry 
is  not  always  adequately  rewarded.  Whilst 
many  in  other  professions  are  able  to  accu¬ 
mulate  property,  it  seldom  happens  that  he 
can  make  more  than  a  genteel  livelihood. 
Even  this  requires  much  exertion,  and 
many  privations.  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
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agreeable  amusement,  or  the  festivities  of 
the  social  board,  he  may  be  called  to  wit^ 


ness  scenes  of  distress,  and  have  his  plea¬ 
surable  feelings  banished  by  the  gloom  of  a 
sick  bed.  Even  that  season  of  repose  which 
every  other  man  enjoys,  and  which  operates 
as  a  sweet  oblivion  of  care  and  fatigue,  is 
frequently  disturbed,  and  from  the  luxury 
of  refreshing  sleep,  he  is  often  called  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  the  agonies 
of  death.  He  is  exposed  to  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  weather,  which  in  many  cases 
destroy  his  own  health,  while  he  is  employed 
in  recovering  that  of  others.  If  to  this  we 
add  that  harassing  responsibility  which 
every  man  in  such  a  situation  must  feel  on 
account  of  those  whose  lives  are  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  are  dependant  on  his 
skill,  his  life  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
most  laborious.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  man}r  strong  constitutions 
yield  to  this  combined  influence  of  mental 
and  bodily  exhaustion  ;  and  you  arc,  doubt¬ 
less,  acquainted  with  instances  where  men 
of  delicate  habits  have  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  profession,  or  have  fallen  victims  to  their 
perseverance. 

Besides  the  difficulty  of  effecting  an 


establishment  on  shore,  (which  to  many 
young  men  is  insurmountable)  the  practi¬ 
tioner  is  apt  to  have  his  feelings  hurt  by  the 
injustice  or  caprice  of  his  employers.  He 
is  liable  to  be  blamed  for  accidents  over 
which  he  could  have  no  controul,  and  to 
have  his  conduct  censured  for  contingencies 
which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent. 
Many  are  ignorant  of  what  Celsus  long  ago 
asserted,  and  what  all  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence  has  confirmed,  that  46  medicine  is  a 
conjectural  art/'  This  uncertainty  of  the 
art,  becomes  with  many  the  fault  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors.  If  their  prognostics  are  not  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  event,  or  their  applications  do 
not  answer  the  purpose  intended,  they  are 
accused  of  ignorance  and  inattention.  This 
petulance  is  a  fruitful  source  of  vexation, 
and  is  often  aggravated,  in  the  country,  by 
the  artifices  of  competitors,  who  are  too, 
ready  to  seize  on  every  opportunity  of  an¬ 
noying  and  traducing  each  other.  It  is 
really  melancholy  to  hear  of  the  ridiculous 
disputes  that  often  occur  betwixt  rival  sur¬ 
geons  in  small  towns,  and  which  are  some¬ 
times  even  permitted  to  profane  the  last 
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moments  of  the  dying.  This  conduct  is  ut~ 
terly  unbecoming  the  character  of  gentle¬ 
men,  and  will  seldom  occur  except  amongst 
the  rude  and  illiterate.  It  never  fails  to 
render  the  parties  despicable  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  who  content  themselves 
with  laughing  at  the  silly  passion  of  46  the 
doctors,”  and  inwardly  contemning  those, 
who,  in  the  indulgence  of  such  virulent 
animosities,  only  betray  their  malice  and 
envy. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  friend,  given  you 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  your  inquiry. 
The  propriety  of  the  choice  you  have  to 
make  will  depend  on  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  in  your  present  condition,  with 
wrhich  I  cannot  be  acquainted,  that  it  would 
be  wrong  in  me,  perhaps,  to  venture  farther, 
or  to  presume  to  judge  in  a  case  where  you 
are  much  better  qualified  to  decide.  I  have 
only  to  request  that  you  will  do  nothing 
without  mature  deliberation.  Weigh  w7elf 
the  importance  of  the  resolution  you  are 
now  to  adopt,  and  the  consequences  of  it 
on  all  your  future  life  ;  and  you  will  require 
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no  other  motive  for  caution.  May  you  be 
directed  to  that  branch  best  suited  to  your 
abilities,  and  where  your  talents  will  be  best 
displayed,  for  your  own  honour,  and  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  your  fellow  creatures. 
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LETTER  VI. 

MY  DEAH  SIR, 

The  desire  of  seeing  the  world,  and  mo- 
tives  of  economy,  have  prevailed  over  the 
fascinations  of  pleasure,  and  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  danger.  You  have  resolved  to 
enter  the  Royal  Navy,  and  it  now  remains 
for  me  to  wish  you  all  the  success  which 
your  merit  entitles  you  to  expect,  and  to 
give  you  some  advice  by  which  you  may 
more  readily  secure  it.  The  total  igno¬ 
rance  which  prevails  in  the  country  of  the 
nature  of  this  service,  renders  this  the  more 
necessary.  A  man  of  war  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  most  people  as  something  horrible 
— as  a  scene  of  boisterous  riot,  and  aban¬ 
doned  wickedness.  This  impression  has 
been  increased  by  the  shameful  practice  of 
sending  to  the  fleet  a  number  of  depraved 
characters,  and  of  frequently  giving  cul¬ 
prits  their  choice  of  going  to  a  jail  or  to  a 
ship  of  war!  Nothing  can  be  more  injuri¬ 
ous  or  more  insulting  to  the  service,  and  it 
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has  always  been  matter  of  wonder  to  me, 
that  the  Admiralty  should  permit  an  ho¬ 
nourable  employment  to  be  considered  as 
a  punishment  for  felons.  But  the  excessive 
wickedness  w  hich  is  usually  ascribed  to  our 
fleet  does  not  exist,  and,  indeed,  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  exact  discipline  which  has 
brought  it  to  its  present  condition.  No 
where  is  to  be  seen  greater  regularity  of 
behaviour,  or  more  punctual  attention  to 
duty.  On  shore,  no  doubt,  the  scene  is 
very  different,  and  there  riot  and  excess 
too  often  characterize  our  seamen.  But 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  day 
spent  on  shore  is  a  holiday  to  the  sailor, 
and  that  he  naturally  gives  into  indul¬ 
gences  on  that  occasion,  which  he  is 
seldom  allowed  to  enjoy.  Do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  imagine  that  a  ship  of  war  is  that 
dreadful  place  you  may  have  heard  de¬ 
scribed.  Strict  discipline  preserves  in  every 
department  order  and  subordination,  vice 
is  checked  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
letected,  and  the  celerity  with  wThich  it  is 
punished;  nor  do  I  know  a  situation  in 
vrhich  fewer  temptations  are  presented  to 
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corrupt  the  morals.  There  are  some  bad 
habits,  however,  to  which  a  naval  medical 
officer  is  exposed,  and  against  which  I 
must  earnestly  warn  you.  The  most  inju¬ 
rious  of  these  is  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
which  never  fails  to  involve  in  disgrace  and 
ruin.  There  is  no  practice  more  dangerous 
at  sea,  wffiere  the  casualties  incident  to  a 
naval  life  require  at  all  times  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  intellect.  In  a  surgeon  it  ap¬ 
pears  peculiarly  disgusting,  and  inevitably 
excites  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the 
whole  crew.  In  a  moment  of  intoxication 
he  may  be  called  to  do  what' would  require 
his  whole  skill,  and  the  lives  of  brave  men 
may  be  sacrificed  to  his  intemperance'^. 
Independently  of  its  baneful  effects  in  de¬ 
stroying  health,  and  obliterating  all  the 
finer  feelings,  it  ruins  his  prospects  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  by  removing  the  honoura¬ 
ble  ambition  of  becoming  eminent,  takes 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  medical  gentleman,  now  high  in 
the  service,  who  from  some  circumstance  of  this  sort, 
adopted  a  resolution  never  again  to  taste  wine  or 
spirits ;  and  he  has  had  the  fortitude  to  adhere  to  his 
vow. 
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away  the  principal  motive  to  exertion. 
The  depression  produced  by  want  of  sue-* 
cess,  is  the  cause  of  this  fatal  vice  among 
many  assistant  surgeons.  Chagrined  with 
disappointment,  they  retire  into  the  gloom 
of  the  cockpit  to  brood  over  their  “  hopes 
deferred,”  and  seek  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
bottle  respite  from  melancholy  reflection. 
This  propensity  gradually  gains  upon  them, 
and  acquires  force  from  being  so  easily  in¬ 
dulged  ;  till  at  last  they  become  unfit  for 
promotion,  and  cease  to  be  desirous  of 
it.  This  is  a  most  deplorable  state  of 
mind,  and  few,  I  am  afraid,  ever  emerge 
from  it. 

But  this  habit  originates  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  social  dispositions,  and  in 
those  paroxysms  of  mirth  and  jollity,  so 
common  amongst  men  whose  life  is  nearly 
a  continued  scene  of  danger.  Their  tumul¬ 
tuous  existence  is  diversified  by  extremes 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  languor  of 
one  day  is  repaid  by  the  exhilaration  of  the 
next.  It  behoves  you  to  be  on  your  guard 
against  all  this.  Moderation  is  the  grand 
secret  of  happiness;  cultivate,  therefore, 
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moderate  gratifications,  which  neither  at 
first  raise  the  passions  too  high,  nor  depress 
them0too  low  afterwards.  I  do  not  mean 
to  dissuade  you  from  sharing  with  your 
comrades  the  festivities  of  the  mess :  but 
beware  of  frequent  indulgence,  and  never 
allow  yourself  to  be  surprised  into  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  would  unfit  you  for  your  profes¬ 
sional  duties.  One  mistake  might  ruin  vou 
for  ever. 

Slovenliness  in  person  is  a  foible  easily 
acquired  on  board  a  ship,  and  is  not  the 
less  to  be  avoided,  because  it  has  been  the 
fault  of  many  excellent  officers.  In  a 
young  man  it  is  particularly  obnoxious, 
both  because  it  marks  indolence,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  accompanied  with  other 
bad  qualities.  Though  a  finical  attention 
to  dress  is  a  pretty  general  indication  of  a 
feeble  mind,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
total  neglect  of  it  is  a  proof  of  a  superior 
one.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  illustrious 
Lord  Chatham  paid  much  attention  to 
personal  appearance, j and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  world  will  convince  us  that  it  is 
by  no  means  an  object  to  be  despised,  by 


those  who  cultivate  the  respect  of  society; 
I  would  therefore  advise  you  never  to  make 
your  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck  in  a 
dirty  or  slovenly  dress.  Avoid  by  all 
means  the  decorations  of  a  petite  maitrej 
but  let  your  clothes  always  be  clean,  and 
your  appearance  conformable  to  your  rank; 
In  short  follow  the  advice  which  Polonius 
gives  to  his  son. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express’d  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy. 

For  the  appearance  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

Hamlet. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  navy  have  been 
Reproached  with  the  vice  of  profane  swear¬ 
ing;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
want  of  intercourse  with  that  sex  to  whom 
man  is  so  much  indebted  for  all  that  is 
amiable  in  manner  or  worthy  in  character, 
is  apt  to  beget  a  coarseness  of  conversation; 
Swearing  is  at  once  so  foolish  and  offensive, 
that  I  would  scarcely  feel  it  necessary  to 
Warn  you  against  it,  did  I  not  recollect  the 
force  of  example,  and  that  many  a  young 
man  is  guilty  of  it  without  being  conscious 
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of  the  impression  which  it  produces  on 
others.  Independently  of  its  criminality 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  is  altogether 
ungen tlemanly,  and  uniformly  marks  a  low 
mind  or  a  vitiated  heart.  Some,  I  know, 
have  foolishly  attempted  to  palliate  it,  as 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  duty  on 
board;  as  if  in  a  service  distinguished  above 
all  others  for  rigid  and  correct  discipline, 
the  duty  of  the  ship  could  not  be  executed 
without  blaspheming  that  Being  on  whose 
protecting  providence  seamen  so  peculiarly 
depend.  In  a  medical  man  such  depravity 
appears  peculiarly  atrocious.  In  him  we 
expect  a  mildness  of  character,  and  suavity 
of  manners,  inconsistent  witl^  the  ribaldry 
of  the  vulgar ;  nor  can  I  eve^  resist  some 
degree  of  contempt  for  the  intellects  of 
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those  whose  conversation  is  polluted  with 
oaths  and  execrations** } 

In  the  whole  of  your  conduct,  never  lose 
sight  of  the  consideration,  that  you  are  a 
member  of  a  profession  whose  most  esti¬ 
mable  characteristics  are  gentleness  and 
humanity.  However  compatible  a  certain 
roughness  may  be  with  the  manners  of 
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seamen,  it  is  always  indecorous  with  us, 
whom  frequent  exhibitions  of  distress 
should  render  mild  and  sympathizing.  In 
no  place  is  this  disposition  more  necessary 
than  at  sea,  because  a  ship  of  war  is  by  no 
means  a  favourable  situation  for  the  sick, 
and  requires  the  utmost  exertion  of  the 
surgeon  to  make  it  at  all  comfortable.  His 
patients  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  want 
of  accommodation  —  from  the  nature  of 
their  diet — and  the  noise  and  motion  of 
the  vessel.  Hence,  disease  is  generally 
accompanied  with  greater  despondency 
than  on  shore ;  and  this,  in  many  instances, 
is  aggravated  in  men  who  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  who  have 
been  long  separated  from  their  friends  and 
country.  This  depression  is  strongly  mark¬ 
ed  even  in  the  most  fearless  spirits,  who, 
however  brave  when  in  health,  lose  all  cou¬ 
rage  on  a  sick  bed.  It  is  singular  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  man  who  rushes  into  scenes  of 
danger  without  fear,  and  braves  death 
even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth/’  tremulous 
and  apprehensive  when  attacked  by  illness. 
How  necessary,  then,  by  humane  attention 
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to  sooth  and  cheer  him — to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  and  composure  by  every  expression 
of  consolatory  kindness;  and  by  assiduous¬ 
ly  ministering  to  his  wants,  to  make  him 
some  compensation  for  those  evils  which 
cannot  be  remedied!  You  will  thus  be- 
come^ndeared  to  the  men,  and  respected 
by  the  officers ;  and  you  will  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
alted  consciousness  of  having  solaced  the 
distress,  and  supplied  the  wants  of  those 
who  depended  upon  you  for  comfort  and 
recovery.  It  is  by  such  conduct,  also,  that 
you  will  promote  your  own  interest,  and 
forward  your  promotion.  You  will  acquire 
the  good  opinion  of  your  captain,  who, 
even  if  he  should  not  possess  much  of  the 
“  milk  of  human  kindness  ”  himself,  will 
be  pleased  to  see  it  in  one  whom  it  so  well 
becomes.  You  will,  indeed,  find  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  navy  extremely  indulgent  to 
the  sick  seamen,  and  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  their  accommodation.  The 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  ob¬ 
servation,  furnish  some  of  the  most  affect¬ 
ing  instances  of  benevolence.  With  all 
their  feelings  alive  to  compassion,  how 
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much  would  they  detest  the  man,  who, 
though  peculiarly  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  sick,  neglected  or  abused  them.  They, 
in  their  turn,  may  become  the  victims  of 
disease,  and  they  cannot  expect  much  at¬ 
tention  from  that  surgeon,  whom  they  ob¬ 
serve  to  be  careless  of  the  crew.  In#every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  most  rigid  re¬ 
gard  to  the  men  under  your  care  becomes 
necessary.  No  habits  of  indolence,  no  al¬ 
lurements  of  pleasure,  ought  to  draw  you 
away  from  this  sacred  duty.  The  best 
energies  of  your  mind,  and  the  finest  feel¬ 
ings  of  your  heart,  should  be  put  in  requi¬ 
sition  during  your  attendance  on  the  sick, 
and  the  approbation  of  your  own  con¬ 
science,  with  the  esteem  and  applause  of 
every  one  on  board,  will  be  your  reconi- 
pence. 

If  it  is  your  duty  to  behave  with  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  inferior  men,  it  is  equally 
your  interest  to  treat  your  equals  with  ci¬ 
vility,  and  your  superiors  with  deference. 
That  arrogance  which  some  young  men 
are  apt  to  assume,  and  that  conceit  which 
is  generally  the  associate  of  ignorance, 
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never  fail  to  beget  enemies,  who  eagerly 
seek  to  humble  a  vanity  that  disgusts 
them.  Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of 
the  capacity  and  acquirement  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  whatever  reason  you  may  have 
to  fancy  yourself  more  enlightened,  never 
for  a  moment  let  them  discover  that  you 
think  so,  but  carefully  endeavour  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  high  respect  you  enter¬ 
tain  for  their  character.  Be  cautious  in 
differing  with  them  on  any  subject  of  naval 
discipline  or  etiquette,  and  rather  seek 
instruction  from  those  who  ought  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  those  matters,  than 
pertinaciously  maintain  your  own  crude 
and  hasty  notions.  This  will  be  flattering 
to  your  superiors,  who  will  applaud  your 
modesty  and  love  of  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  your  conversations  with 
them,  be  careful  to  impress  the  high  im¬ 
portance  of  medical  duties,  and  the  great 
utility  of  paying  a  rigid  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  crew.  This  will  convince 
them  that  you  take  a  deep  interest  in  your 
department,  and  are  alive  to  every  thing 
connected  with  its  functions. 


To  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  it  will  be  your  interest  to  pay  every 
attention  which  his  situation  claims  ;  as, 
from  his  report,  the  captain  and  other 
officers  will  form  their  opinion  of  you. 
The  most  assiduous  attendance  on  the 
sick,  and  an  anxious  solicitude  about  the 
affairs  of  your  department,  are  the  most 
likely  means  of  acquiring  his  friendship. 
It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  young  men 
on  their  quitting  the  College,  or  the 
Medical  Classes,  presume  much  on  their 
knowledge,  and,  with  the  arrogance  of 
inexperience,  are  apt  to  decide  with 
presumptuous  dogmatism  on  all  profes¬ 
sional  subjects.  This  always  disgusts  the 
old  practitioner,  who  knows  too  well  the 
conjectural  nature  of  his  art,  to  affect 
certainty  in  any  of  his  decisions.  Would 
he  not  laugh  at  the  tyro,  who,  professing 
the  principles  of  a  Brunnonian,  should 
demonstrate  that  scurvy  is  a  disease 
of  direct  debility,  and  required  nothing 
for  its  cure  but  stimuli,  as  wine,  opium, 
&c.  ?  Avoid  this  frippery,  and  in  your 
intercourse  with  him,  rather  appear  dis- 
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posed  to  hear  the  result  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  than  to  shew  your  own  parts  by 
supporting  your  favourite  theories.  You 
will  discover,  by  and  by,  that  you  have 
yet  much  to  learn — that  disease  puts  on 
a  variety  of  forms  which  you  will  in  vain 
look  for  in  your  Nosology,  and  that  the 
practice  must  frequently  vary  from  that 
which  you  will  find  in  any  system  of  phy¬ 
sic.  It  will  require  all  your  caution  to 
avoid  the  blunders  that  the  young  student 
is  apt  to  commit  in  the  first  years  of  his 
practice.  So  far  from  thinking  your 
knowledge  complete,  remember  that  to 
the  careful  surgeon  every  day  will  exhi¬ 
bit  new  phenomena,  or  give  rise  to  new 
ideas.  Let  it  be  your  task,  first  to  make 
yourself  familiar  with  the  forms  of  dis¬ 
ease,  by  watching  over  the  sick,  and  when 
experience  has  taken  place  of  speculation, 
and  you  have  learned  to  note  facts,  in¬ 
stead  of  framing  hypotheses,  you  will  then 
discover,  that  though  you  may  speak  less, 
you  will  know  more  of  all  that  is  essential 
in  the  profession* . 


LETTER  Vil. 


MY  DEAR,  SIR, 

The  situation  of  a  naval  practitioner  1 
have  always  thought  excellently  adapted 
both  for  study  and  observation.  It  is  by 
the  union  of  these,  that  the  greatest  profi¬ 
ciency  will  be  made.  He,  whose  reading 
does  not  enable  him  to  profit  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  others,  will  have  cause  to  lament 
the  poverty  of  his  knowledge ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mere  book-worm  can  boast 
only  of  acquisitions  crude  and  useless.  We 
gain  confidence  in  those  opinions  which  we 
find  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  others. 
Books  present  us  with  the  pictures  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  compare  them 
with  the  originals  in  our  practice.  This 
comparison  impresses  them  on  our  memo¬ 
ries,  and  familiarises  us  with  their  distin¬ 
guishing  symptoms.  We  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  history — learn  the  phases 
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which  they  assumed  at  former  periods,  and 
become  qualified  to  note  the  modifications 
produced  by  local  or  general  causes.  In 
books  the  wisdom  of  former  ages  becomes 
our  own,  and  a  little  labour  enriches  us  with 
the  spoils  of  many  generations.  The  limited 
practice  of  the  naval  surgeon  is  also  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  for  observation.  Every  case  that 
occurs,  may  afford  an  opportunity  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  test  the  theories  he  has  perused. 
He  will  be  able  to  trace  minutely  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  its  symptoms,  and  as  the  morbid 
phenomena  will  not  be  interrupted  by 
causes  which  on  shore  influence  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  will  meet  with  them  in  their 
genuine  form.  Your  course  of  reading, 
then,  must  be  made  subservient  to  the  more 
important  task  of  observing  accurately,  and 
maturing  your  judgment  by  a  comparison 
with  that  of  others.  In  this  way,  your  situ¬ 
ation  is  more  favourable  to  improvement, 
than  where  the  practice  is  very  extensive. 
The  experience  of  a  medical  man  is  by  no 
means  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  his 
patients.  Hurrying  from  one  house  to  an¬ 
other,  and  having  the  whole  of  the  day  oc- 
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cupied  in  visiting,  be  cannot  have  sufficient 
leisure  to  mark  those  minutiae  which  would 
be  discovered  on  a  closer  inspection,  and 
which  might  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  mode  of  treatment.  A  limited  practice 
is  therefore  most  favourable  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  reflection  ;  while  the  hurry  of  com¬ 
plicated  business  distracts  and  confuses  the 
mind.  “  It  is  not  eating  alone,  but  diges¬ 
tion,  that  gives  strength ;  and  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  tells  us  that  he  visits  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  sick 
people  every  day,  has  in  my  opinion  so 
little  pretension  to  the  title  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  practitioner,  that  I  would  even  deny 
he  had  any  experience  at  all.”  Richter  s 
Medical  and  Surgical  Observations . 

To  derive  advantage  from  this  mean  of 
improvement,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  practice  of  keeping  a  case-book ;  in 
which  every  disease  under  your  treatment, 
with  the  history  of  its  symptoms  and  pro¬ 
gress,  might  be  marked.  From  seeing  it  at 
its  commencement,  you  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  describing  the  primary  symptoms, 
and  of  observing,  what  has  not  been  much 
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attended  to,  the  appearances  that  precede 
and  usher  in  the  attack — the  changes  that 
occur  in  its  course — the  effect  of  your  plan 
of  cure — the  method  that  nature  often  takes 
to  stop  morbid  action — and  the  manner  in 
which  that  action  subsides,  either  by  the 
agency  of  medicine,  or  by  a  natural  crisis. 
In  nautical  practice,  the  treatment  is  not 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  those  circum¬ 
stances  that  frequently  on  shore  modify 
the  usual  symptoms.  Insulated  from  every 
such  accident,  disease  on  board  appears 
under  its  proper  form.  I  would  advise 
you,  in  particular,  to  be  carefully  attentive 
to  those  changes  in  the  secretions,  which 
generally  take  place  previous  to’ recovery. 
In  most  instances,  this  event  will  be  found 
to  be  preceded  by  some  increase  in  the 
natural  excretions,  or  some  indication  of  a 
new  secretion — haemorrhoids  occur —an 
eruption  appears  on  the  skin — an  abscess 
forms — or  some  alteration  may  be  remarked 
in  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Ob¬ 
servations  of  this  kind  will  prove  as  useful 
by  enlarging  your  knowledge  of  pathology, 
as  by  amending  your  practice.  You  will 
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also  find  many  opportunities  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  agents  which  have  been 
recommended  by  ancient  or  modern  physi¬ 
cians.  Your  patients  are  so  entirely  under 
your  view,  that  no  better  school  can  be 
found  for  clinical  experiment.  Being  do¬ 
mesticated  with  them,  you  can  visit  them 
as  often  as  you  please,  and  employ  the  most 
active  remedies,  without  any  risk  of  a  fatal 
result !  In  medical  books  we  often  find  the 
most  contradictory  reports  of  the  effect  of 
particular  medicines  and  modes  of  cure: 
66  Who  can  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?” 
— When  the  authorities  are  equally  ba¬ 
lanced,  the  one  approving,  and  the  other 
condemning,  and  where  the  different  state¬ 
ments  can  only  puzzle  and  perplex  the 
young  practitioner?  He  has  no  other  re¬ 
source  than  the  plan  of  clinical  experiment, 
and  careful  trial,  and  for  this  the  sick  berth 
affords  many  opportunities. 

From  your  case-book  it  will  be  easy  to 
make  out  weekly  or  monthly  returns,  exhi¬ 
biting  at  one  view  the  state  of  health  on 
board,  and  the  modifications  produced  by 
climate,  situation,  nature  of  the  service,  &c. 
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Printed  forms  of  such  returns  are  issued  by 
the  Sick  and  Hurt  Board,  but  the  practice 
of  transmitting  them  filled  up,  is  by  no 
means  so  general  as  it  ought  to  be.  For 
the  sake  of  your  own  improvement,  do  not 
omit  to  keep  some  register  of  this  kind. — 
“  These  returns  are  so  necessary  to  a  phy~ 
sician,  that,  however  attentive  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  he  cannot,  without  their  assistance, 
judge  accurately  of  the  effects  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  he  prescribes,  or  the  method  of  cure 
he  adopts.^  “  Diseases  of  the  Army  and 
Navy”  by  Dr .  Millar . 

It  will  be  of  essential  use,  also,  to  obtain 
some  topographical  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  where  you  may  be  sta¬ 
tioned,  that  you  may  be  able  to  anticipate 
the  influence  of  different  climates  on  the 
state  of  health.  This  will  not  only  be  highly 
useful  to  you  as  a  surgeon,  but  will  be 
expected  from  you  as  a  professional  gentle¬ 
man  and  in  acquiring  it,  you  will  enlarge 
and  gratify  your  understanding.  Geogra¬ 
phical  researches  require  so  little  effort  of 
the  mind,  and  are  so  entertaining,  that  you 
will  rise  from  them  refreshed,  not  fatigued  ; 
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and  they  are  so  interwoven  with  history, 
that  the  one  study  cannot  he  prosecuted 
without  the  other.  You  will  not  fail,  also, 
to  mark  the  economy  of  the  ship,  and  the 
effects  of  it  on  the  crew.  This  information 
may  become  valuable  by  ascertaining  the 
remote  and  predisposing  causes  of  disease, 
and  enabling  you  to  employ  means  of  pre¬ 
vention.  But  to  explain  myself  more  fully, 
I  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  report  on  this  subject, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Board  for  sick 
and  wounded  seamen,  a  few  years  ago ;  both 
because  it  will  point  out  to  you  an  example 
of  what  I  recommend,  and  because  the  ob¬ 
servations  contained  in  it  will  apply  pretty 
accurately  to  all  countries  nothin  the 
tropics. 

»  '  •  '  *  r*  v  *  ~  .  ,.v 

“  Gentlemen, 

“  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been  usual 
for  surgeons  of  ships  on  foreign  stations,  to 
transmit  to  the  Board  any  information  they 
may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
on  professional  subjects.  Whatever  may 
be  the  practice,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
tenor  of  our  instructions,  that  such  com¬ 
munications  are  expected  from  us ;  and 
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hence  I  am  tempted  to  send  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations,  which  though  trivial 
in  themselves,  will  be  sufficient,  I  trust,  to 
evince  that  I  have  not  been  neglectful  of 
my  avocations.  The  nature  of  the  climate, 
the  quality  of  the  water,  the  variations  of 
atmospherical  temperature,  and  the  local 
circumstances  that  induce  disease,  all  offer 
ample  scope  for  remark,  particularly  in 
tropical  countries,  where  much  mischief 
originates  from  the  neglect  of  a  proper  pro- 
phylasis. 

w  On  the  14th  of  January  last  we  arrived 
at  Goree,  on  the  w~est  coast  of  Africa, 
having  a  few  days  before  been  joined,  off 
Cape  Blanco,  by  the  Lark  and  Trompeuse. 
During  the  day,  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
the  thermometer  ranging  betwixt  80  and 
86  of  Faren. ;  but  the  nights  were  cold  and 
chilly,  with  heavy  dew.  The  cause  of  the 
fever  which  prevails  at  this  place,  is  most 
probably  the  great  extent  of  marshy  soil 
on  the  main  land  to  the  eastward  of  the 
island.  At  particular  seasons,  wrhen  the 
marshy  effluvium  is  concentrated,  an  east¬ 
erly  wind  never  fails  to  waft  fevers  to  the 
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garrison.  Care  ought  therefore  to  be 

o  o 

taken,  particularly  at  these  times,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  of  the  ship's  company  sleeping 
out  of  their  hammocks,  and  lying  down 
on  the  cold  deck,  a  practice  to  which  they 
are  too  much  addicted  in  hot  climates. 

64  At  Goree  there  is  plenty  of  fish,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  mullet,  which  forms  the  princi¬ 
pal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  one  hour 
as  many  were  caught  as  served  the  ship's 
company  for  two  days.  Whilst  employed 
in  dragging  the  net,  the  boatswain  was 
slightly  bit  in  the  hand  by  a  fish,  which, 
from  his  description,  appeared  to  have 
been  a  snapper  (coracinus),  of  which  there 
are  several  species  in  these  seas.  The  pain 
of  the  punctures  was  exquisite — the  hand 
quickly  swelled — the  lymphatics  inflamed, 
and  could  be  traced  to  the  auxiliary  glands, 
which  were  swelled  and  indurated ;  and  it 
was  several  days  before  these  symptoms 
disappeared.  On  the  following  morning, 
another  of  the  fishing  party  was  bit  by  the 
same  kind  of  fish,  on  the  foot  and  hand. 
He  returned  on  board  immediately — the 
pain  was  acute,  and  his  countenance 
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expressed  the  terror  of  instant  dissolution* 
The  small  punctures  made  bj  the  the  teeth 
of  the  fish  were  scarified,  and  w ashed  with 
volatile  alkali — a  cataplasm  was  afterwards 
applied,  and  the  sores  healed  up  readily, 
without  any  affection  of  the  lymphatics. 

“  During  the  short  period  that  we  re¬ 
mained  at  Goree,  the  ships  and  garrison  were 
healthy ;  though  in  the  sallow  looks  of  the 
latter,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  blasting 
effects  of  the  marshy  miasmata*  But  the 
Lark  sloop  had  suffered  much  from  remit¬ 
tent  fever,  and  no  fewer  than  three  officers 
of  the  gun-room  had  fallen  victims  to  it. 
A  party  had  been  sent  on  shore  to  the  island 
of  St.  Jago,  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
the  ship,  and,  to  facilitate  this  service,  were 
imprudently  permitted  to  remain  there  all 
night  in  a  tent.  The  consequence  of  sleep¬ 
ing  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  this 
deleterious  miasmata,  was  a  bad  remittent, 
which  carried  off  many  of  the  party.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
mon  to  deter  every  one  who  values  his 
health  from  similar  practices.  On  no  oc¬ 
casion  ought  any  of  the  ship's  company  to 
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be  permitted  to  sleep  on  shore,  where,  if 
intoxication  paves  the  way  for  the  action  of 
morbid  agents,  a  bad  fever  is  almost  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence. 

“  Many  ships  bound  to  the  southward, 
touch  at  St.  Jago  to  get  refreshments,  which 
may  be  procured  very  cheap.  Sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  and  fruit,  are  abundant;  nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  importing  fever,  if 
the  men  are  rigidly  kept  on  board,  and 
prevented  from  getting  palm  wine  or  Ame¬ 
rican  rum. 

u  On  the  23d  of  January  we  arrived  at 
Sierra  Leone.  The  scenery  here  is  grand 
and  picturesque.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  plan  dictated  by  good  sense,  and  just 
taste.  The  houses  are  at  small  dis- 
tances  from  each  other,  and  a  portion  of 
ground  is  allotted  to  each,  which  serves  as 
a  garden  and  orchard,  the  trees  of  which 
furnish  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  shade 
them  from  the  heat.  The  streets,  which 
are  laid  out- at  right  angles,  are  very  broad, 
and  the  whole  town  is  situated  on  a  gentle 

declivity,  sloping  towards  the  river,  which 

»  « 

there  falls  into  the  sea.  Humanity  exults 
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over  a  scene,  where  more  happiness,  liber¬ 
ty,  and  civilization  exist,  than  on  any  other 
spot  on  this  coast;  and  delights  to  consi¬ 
der  it  as  a  focus,  from  which  science  and 
reason  may  irradiate  this  vast  and  interest¬ 
ing  continent ! 

“  Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  fre¬ 
quently  rage  here,  and  the  latter  is  often 
very  destructive.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
prevent  this  altogether,  while  the  grounds 

remain  uncleared.  But  the  shins'  crews  are 
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perfectly  secure,  if  they  are  denied  access 
to  the  shore.  This  was  completely  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  case  of  the  Fylades  sloop, 
whose  company  remained  healthy  for  seve¬ 
ral  months,  at  this  anchorage,  while  the 
fever  was  raging  in  the  colony. 

“  Two  of  our  crew,  belonging,  to  the 
watering  party,  were  imprudent  enough 
to  wander  into  the  woods,  in  a  state  of 
intoxication ;  ami  lay  concealed  two  days. 
They  were  at  last  brought  on  board  by 
one  of  the  natives,  who  assured  us  they 
would  most  probably  suffer  from  their  im¬ 
prudence,  as  few  Europeans  survived  such 
irregularities.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a 
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fortnight  afterwards,  that  they  were  both 
seized  with  remittent  fever.  They  had  been 
exposed  to  much  fatigue  during  a  very  hot 
morning,  and  were  attacked  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other. 

“  The  water  here  is  procured  from  a  run¬ 
ning  stream,  and  is  accounted  good ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  some  admixture  which 
gives  it  a  sweetish  taste.  A  few  slight 
cases  of  dysentery  appeared,  but  they  rea¬ 
dily  yielded  to  the  simplest  means,  and 
were  not  attributed  to  the  water.  All  the 
fruits  of  tropical  climates  grow  here. 
Fresh  beef,  of  an  inferior  quality,  may  be 
procured,  and  fish  are  abundant. 

w  We  anchored  at  Cape  Coast  on  the 
10th  of  February,  and  remained  there  two 
months.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot, 
the  thermometer  seldom  under  86,  with  an 
unclouded  sky,  and  an  almost  vertical  sun. 
The  surf  on  the  beach  is  so  great,  as  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  land  in  the  boats  of 
the  ship.  This  operation  is  performed  in 
canoes,  manned  by  the  natives,  who  dis¬ 
play  much  dexterity  in  passing  through 
this  tremendous  barrier.  This  eircum- 
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stance,  by  preventing  the  employment  of 
the  ships'  boats,  conduces  much  to  the 
health  of  the  men,  who  generally  suffer 
more  from  irregularities  on  shore,  than  by 
any  service  on  board.  The  natives  give 
fish,  fruit,  and  poultry,  in  exchange  for 
bread,  and  old  clothes.  The  water  is  very 
bad,  being  saturated  with  vegetable  and 
animal  putrefaction.  No  sooner  had  we 
begun  to  use  it,  than  flux  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  though  the  precaution  of  mixing 
lime  with  it  was  adopted.  We  afterwards 
procured  water  from  the  governor's  tanks, 
which  was  employed  for  drinking,  while 
the  former  was  expended  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  We  purchased  live  bullocks  for  the 
ship's  company,  and  some  vegetables  for 
the  sick.  Bilious  complaints,  and  spasmo¬ 
dic  affections,  now  and  then  appeared,  as 
the  offspring  of  the  climate ;  and  but  one 
case  of  intermittent  fever.  Our  sick  list 
seldom  exceeded  eight  The  stage  of  con¬ 
valescence  was  generally  very  tedious,  and 
strength,  in  cases  of  debility,  wras  slow  in 
returning.  Previous  to  our  leaving  Cape 
Coast,  fever  and  dysentery  had  began  to 
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make  their  appearance  on  shore,  and  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  fort  being  both 
ill,  I  was  requested  to  attend  their  patients. 
This  season  of  the  year  (the  beginning  of 
April)  is  always  accounted  unhealthy,  from 
its  being  the  commencement  of  the  pe¬ 
riodical  rains ;  at  wdiich  time  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
generally  occurs.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  crust  which  is  formed  on  the  marshy 
ground  during  the  dry  season,  confines  the 
miasmata,  and  prevents  the  atmosphere 
from  being  polluted  by  this  pestiferous  va¬ 
pour;  but  when  the  first  rains  fall,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  evaporation,  and 
it  now  rises  in  a  very  concentrated  state. 
The  continuance  of  the  rains  dilutes  this 
poison,  and  the  season  again  becomes 
healthy.  I  found  cases  of  remittent  and 
intermittent  fever,  and  dysentery,  on  shore. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  garrison  had 
an  attack  of  ague  every  rainy  season,  and 
several  were  obliged  to  retire  to  another 
part  of  the  coast,  for  the  restoration  of 
their  health.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
that  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  was  suffi- 
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cient  for  this  purpose,  and  that  it  appeared 
to  be  the  change,  more  than  any  sensible 
improvement  in  the  atmosphere,  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  this  beneficial  re¬ 
sult.  These  first  rains  did  not  produce  any 
effect  on  our  ship's  company,  who  were 
confined  on  board.  Not  a  case  of  fever 
occurred. 

“  We  arrived  at  Prince's  Island  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  found  there  H.  M.  S. 
Trompeuse.  Three  or  four  cases  of  dysen¬ 
tery  appeared  on  the  passage,  and  were  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  water  procured  at  Cape 
Coast.  On  our  way  to  the  southward,  we 
for  the  first  time  experienced  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  which  in  these  seas  is  called  a 
tornado.  It  is  lucky  that  sufficient  warn¬ 
ing  is  given  of  its  approach,  otherwise 
navigation  on  this  coast  would  be  altoge¬ 
ther  impracticable.  Previous  to  its  com¬ 
mencement,  a  dead  calm  prevails — black 
clouds  collect  in  the  east,  from  which 
lightning  flashes  in  sheets,  while  thunder  is 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  gloom  ra¬ 
pidly  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  sky — 
the  wind  is  heard  coming  hissing  along  the 
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surface  of  the  sea — the  ship  is  instantly  in¬ 
volved  in  darkness,  and  flies  under  bare 
poles,  ’before  the  irresistible  blast.  In 
about  an  hour,  the  storm  gradually  mode¬ 
rates,  and  leaves  the  air  cool  and  refreshing/' 
“  A  fever  had  broke  out  in  the  Trom- 
peuse,  which  assumed  the  form  of  the 
marshy  remittent,  and  carried  off  four  men. 
Care  was  taken  to  separate  the  sick  from  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  by  sending  them  on  board 
a  prize  brig,  which  was  converted  into  a 
temporary  hospital,  and  found  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.  The  fever  certainly  arose 
from  intercourse  with  the  shore,  and  from 
the  watering  parties  indulging  too  freely  in 
the  use  of  palm  wine  and  unripe  fruit.  Par¬ 
ticular  care  was  taken  to  prevent  this  on 
board  the  Success,  and  the  watering  parties 
were  assured,  that  severe  punishment  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  practices.  No 
instance  of  excess  occurred,  and  our  com¬ 
munication  with  the  coast  was  not  product¬ 
ive  of  anv  disease.  The  water  here  is  ex- 
cellent,  and  easily  procured.  Poultry, 
hogs,  coffee,  and  fruit,  are  in  great  abund¬ 
ance;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  readily  take 
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old  clothes  in  exchange,  our  people  had  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  these  dainties ;  and 
I  believe  that  most  of  the  messes  had  a 
stock  of  fowls  and  3rams  to  take  to  sea* 
The  sick  had  generally  fowls  and  soup  for 
dinner,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  carry  some 
to  sea  for  their  use.  We  shall  sail  in  a 
few  days,  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
leaving  the  coast  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
As  such  a  degree  of  health  is  unusual  in 
ships  on  this  station,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  what  appeared  to  be  the  causes  of  it, 

“  It  was  strongly  impressed  on  Capt, 
'Scott's  mind,  that  unless  the  strictest  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  ship's  company,  there 
was  much  ground  for  apprehension,  from 
the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  climate.  He 
was  therefore  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  ne¬ 
cessary  measures.  Whilst  at  anchor,  care 
was  taken  not  to  expose  the  men  much  to 
the  sun,  and  at  night  they  were  allowed  to 
hang  their  hammocks  under  the  gangways 
and  forecastle,  so  that  few  remained  on  the 
lower  deck;  and  the  officers  went  frequently 
round,  to  see  that  none  slept  out  of  their 
beds.— The  crew  never  were  at  an  allowance 
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of  water  ;  but  only  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  spirits  was  served,  and  this  was 
mixed  with  four  parts  of  water;  which, 
with  the  common  proportion  of  lime  juice, 
and  sugar,  made  a  pleasant  beverage,  and 
was  found  to  be  an  excellent  corrector  of 
bad  water. 

“  Bark  was  administered  to  all  the  wood¬ 
ing  and  watering  parties,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  our  instructions  ;  and  when  it 
could  no  longer  be  spared  for  that  use,  an 
infusion  of  quassia  was  substituted.  This 
was  most  probably  of  some  service,  as  a 
preventive  of  fever,  for  no  case  of  it  occur¬ 
red  in  consequence  of  these  dangerous  em¬ 
ployments,  except  the  two  already  related. 
The  slops  best  adapted  to  the  climate 
were  served  out  to  the  crew,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  dispose  of  their  old  clothes  for 
provisions.  The  sick  were  always  kept  un¬ 
der  the  half  deck,  and  the  berth,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  at  the  dock  yard,  but  which, 
from  its  being  on  the  lower  deck,  was  in¬ 
tolerably  hot,  was  removed.  Care  was  of 
course  taken  to  keep  the  windsails  always 
down,  and  to  ventilate  the  ship  as  much  as 
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possible — The  water  was  always  purified 
by  the  evaporator  in  common  use,  and 
lime  was  sometimes  mixed  with  it,  to  cor¬ 
rect  putridity.  The  water  which  was  pro¬ 
cured  at  Cape  Coast,  was  brought  from  a 
stagnant  pool ;  nor  could  any  other  be  got 
till  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season, 
as  the  tanks  of  the  castle  were  dry;  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  were  indebted  to  it  for 
those  severe  cases  of  dysentery,  that  occur¬ 
red  in  our  passage  to  Prince's  Island. 

“  The  ships  of  war  that  accompany  the 
African  convoy,  are  ordered  to  remain  at 
Cape  Coast,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
during  the  season ;  and  from  thence  to 
proceed  to  Prince's  Island,  to  collect  the 
convoy  for  the  West  Indies.  To  avoid  the 
taedium  of  remaining  at  anchor  so  long  on 
this  unhealthy  coast,  some  ships  go  to  the 
island,  and,  after  watering,  return  to  their 
former  station.  In  this  manner  they  avoid 
the  necessity  of  using  water  which  has  been 
productive  of  so  much  disease.  A  few 
seasons  ago,  his  Majesty's  ship  Maidstone, 
after  losing  fourteen  men  from  flux,  at  the 
Cape,  was  at  last  obliged  to  go  to  Prince's 
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Island ^  where  the  wholesome  water  stop- 
ped  its  progress. 

“  It  almost  constantly  happens,  that 
many  of  the  crews  of  the  slave  ships,  are 
induced,  from  cruel  treatment,  to  enter  into 
some  of  the  men  of  war  on  the  coast.  In 
this  way  we  procured  a  great  number  of 
excellent  seamen.  We  should  be  on  our 
guard,  however,  that  these  men  do  not  im¬ 
port  disease.  They  generally  come  on 
board  very  dirty,  and  it  is  proper  that  they 
and  their  clothes  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned* 

“  The  most  general  cause  of  disease  on 

o 

this  coast,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  too 
frequent  communication  with  the  shore. 
This  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  or  too 
much  attended  to.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  this  ship  no  case  of  fever  occurred,  ex¬ 
cept  among  those  who  had  slept  on  shore; 
for  all  who  remained  on  board  continued 
free  from  illness. 

The  treatment  of  fever  was  what  is  re?* 
commended  by  Lind,  Clarke,  and  others; 
of  which  a  more  particular  account  will  be 
given  in  the  journal,  I  cannot,  however, 
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refrain  from  remarking  the  effect  of  the  cold 
affusion,  in  the  hot  stage.  It  operated  like 
a  charm,  reducing  heat,  diminishing  thirst, 
lowering  the  pulsation,  and  procuring  a  re¬ 
mission.  In  several  instances,  the  patient, 
while  delirious,  wras  carried  on  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  after  the  affusion  of  a  few 
buckets  of  cold  water,  was  suddenly  re¬ 
stored  to  rationality,  and  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  and  a  copious  perspiration,  which 
often  carried  off  all  remains  of  the  fever. 
The  patients,  in  general,  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  practice,  and,  in  several  instances, 
persuaded  their  messmates  to  wash  them, 
without  my  knowledge. 

“  Another  circumstance  it  is  important 
to  state.  It  is  of  the  highest  consequence, 
that  the  greatest  quantity  of  bark  that  the 
stomach  will  bear,  should  be  given  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  remission.  A  drachm  of  the 
powder  may  be  administered  every  hour, 
or  every  half  hour,  if  possible ;  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  considered  as  under  our  power, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  the  patient 
can  take.  The  great  characteristic  of  this 
fever,  is  liability  to  relapse. — I  have  no  ol> 
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servation  to  make  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  dysentery,  except,  that,  in  my  hands,  the 
common  purging  salts  answered  better  than 
any  other  purgative.  These,  with  opium, 
were  almost  the  only  curative  agents  I  had 
occasion  to  employ.  In  one  of  the  cases, 
a  very  distressing  hiccup  wras  produced  by 
a  worm,  which  was  at  last  rejected  by 
vomiting  ;  when  the  symptom  ceased  im¬ 
mediately/" 

“  H.  M.  8.  Success, 

Prince's  Island,  14  June,  1805/' 
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LETTER  VIII. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

The  leisure  which  you  will  enjoy  on 
board,  will  prove  either  a  benefit  or  an  evil, 
according  as  you  employ  it.  If  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  professional  duty  are  filled  up  with 
serious  study,  or  innocent  recreations,  time 
will  pass  pleasantly  and  profitably ;  but  if 
your  taste  does  not  direct  you  to  the  pursuit 
of  literature,  there  will  in  each  day  be  a 
tedious  blank.  The  human  mind  requires 

f  •  i  *  ■■  i  - 

occupation,  without  which  it  either  becomes 
languid  and  lethargic,  or  falls  a  prey  to  un¬ 
easy  passions.  Pandora's  box  contained  no 
greater  evil  than  apathy. 

Tristius  baud  illi  monstrum,  nec  sagvior  ulla 
Pestis  qt  ira  deum  stygiis  sese  extulit  undis. 

VlRG. 

Restless  from  having  nothing  to  do,  vacant 

from  having  nothing  to  think  of,  the  slaves 

»  *  «  < 

of  indolence  exhibit  a  melancholy  picture 
of  uneasy  sensation,  and  disagreeable  irrita- 
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bility,  With  no  taste  for  study*  or  for  de~ 
gant  amusement,  they  sink  into  the  most 
intolerable  dejection,  and  are  perpetually 
obtruding  themselves  on  others  who  are  too 
busy  to  be  pestered  with  them*  There  is 
another  order  of  idlers,  who  are  only  a 
little  removed  from  those  I  have  described, 
and  who  are  often  as  troublesome  to  their 
neighbours.  These  mosquitoes  busy  them¬ 
selves  with  trifles,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  they  are 
tolerably  contented.  But,  at  sea,  this  class 
fares  very  ill— the  stock  upon  which  they 
work  is  soon  expended,  and  there  is  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  renewing  it.  That  frequent 
occurrence  of  minute  incidents,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  on  shore,  and  which  gives 
plenty  of  employment  to  such  gentlemens 
thoughts  and  conversation,  is  not  found  in 
a  ship.  These  insects  are  much  to  be  pitied. 
The  torpor  of  our  uniform  life  produces  no 
novelty,  and  the  stagnation  of  thought  ren¬ 
ders  the  heart  dead  to  joy.  Nature  has 
wisely  rendered  exertion,  and  even  fatigue, 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  composition  of 
happiness.  When  the  mind  is  not  stimu- 
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iated  into  action,  but  allowed  to  sink  into 
repose,  every  thing  appears  vapid  and 
loathsome.  66  In  vain,”  says  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  “  do  you  seek  for  repose  on  a 
bed  of  roses :  in  vain  do  you  hope  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  all  the  luxuries  of  the  senses. 
Your  indolence  itself  becomes  a  fatigue — 
your  pleasure  itself  creates  disgust.”  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  so  useful  to  one  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  naval  service,  as 
a  predilection  for  those  gratifications  which 
can  be  enjoyed  on  board  as  readily  as  on 
shore,  and  which  are  always  within  our 
reach.  Instead  of  listlessly  counting  the 
hours  as  they  slowly  pass  over  his  head,  or 
plunging  into  riotous  excess  to  -get  rid  of 
them,  he  can  occupy  every  minute  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner.  This  bias  of  mind 
is  in  every  situation  desirable,  but  in  a 
sea  life  it  is  inestimable.  With  the  com¬ 
mand  of  books,  no  day  can  pass  without 
either  profit  or  pleasure.  Delectant  domi , 
non  impediunt  f oris.  Time  does  not  hang 
heavy  on  the  reader  s  hands — he  is  improv¬ 
ing  his  mind,  and  reaping  the  reward  that 
always  accompanies  successful  enquiry. 

H 
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How  much,  indeed,  are  we  indebted  to 
books !  They  present  the  accumulated  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  of  all  generations — 
the  lessons  of  the  moralist,  the  observations 
of  the  philosopher — the  narrative  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  the  fictions  of  the  poet :  By 
means  of  these  we  can  transport  ourselves 
into  distant  regions,  and  become  spectators 
of  the  deeds  of  remote  ages.  We  can  in¬ 
troduce  ourselves  into  the  society  of  sages 
and  heroes,  and  listen  to  their  maxims  of 
wisdom.  Socrates  speaks  to  us  from  the 
bower  of  Academus,  we  retreat  with  Xeno¬ 
phon  through  the  barbarians  of  Asia,  or 
mingle  with  the  multitude  in  Athens,  while 
Demosthenes  utters  his  thunders.  There 
we  are  taught  the  deductions  of  science, 
and  the  rules  of  art ;  and  the  volume  of 
nature  is  laid  open  before  us.  Books  form 
an  admirable  substitute  for  travelling,  and 
possess  many  of  its  advantages,  without  its 
labour  or  danger.  While  sitting  in  our 
library,  we  sail  with  Cooke  round  the 

<•  -  i  Jl,  •  *  .  I  ’i  \  V f  ;  V 

globe,  and  discover  islands  and  nations  for¬ 
merly  unknown  ;  or  explore,  with  the  ami¬ 
able  and  noble-minded  Park,,  the  course 
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of  the  Niger,  and  rejoice  to  find  the 
much  injured  Negroes  united  in  cities  and 
empires,  and,  by  their  attainments,  vindi¬ 
cating  their  claim  to  every  capability  of  our 
nature,  and  disproving  the  perverse  sophistry 
of  the  refined  barbarians  of  Europe.  Here 
then  is  a  wide  field,  the  cultivation  of  which 
will  afford  the  most  permanent  satisfaction. 
It  combines  utility  with  pleasure,  for  while 

V  .  .  vi, 

these  pursuits  improve  the  understanding, 
and  ameliorate  the  heart,  they  also  polish  the 
manners.  “  Et  gaudium  mihi ”  says  the  ami¬ 
able  Pliny,  u  et  solatium  in  Uteris :  nihilque 
tam  lutum  quod  his  non  lutius ,  nihil  tam  triste 
quod  non  per  has  minus  triste  ”  This  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  not  succeeded  by  satiety  ;  it  neither 
agitates  by  its  violence,  nor  cloys  in  the  re¬ 
petition.  It  is  a  perpetual  gratification, 
always  within  our  reach ;  and  which  will 
neither  diminish  our  fortune,  nor  injure  our 
health.  What,  indeed,  are  all  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  voluptuousness,  compared  to  this 
mental  luxury,  so  far  superior  to  the  feverish 
and  empty  paroxysms  of  sensuality !  The 
poet  is  true  to  the  principles  of  his  school, 
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when  he  prefers  the  pleasures  of  philosophy 
to  all  others. 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  aequora  ventis 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem 
Suave  etiam,  belli  certamina  magna  tuere 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli ; 

Sed  nil  dulceus  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  docfcrina  sapientum  templa  serena 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passemque  videre 
Errare  atque  viam  palanteis  quaerere  vitas. 

Lucret.  de  Rer.  Nat, 

Y  on  will  expect  that  I  should  say  some¬ 
thing  on  the  course  of  study  I  would  re¬ 
commend  ;  but  as  your  situation  will  not 
probably  admit  of  much  choice,  this  be¬ 
comes  the  less  necessary.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  medical  libraries  are  not 
established  at  the  different  naval  hospitals, 
for  the  use  of  the  surgeons  of  the  fleet ;  as 
from  the  great  price  of  books,  and  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  having  many  on  board,  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  a  sufficient  variety. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  institute  such  li¬ 
braries,  and  no  surgeon,  I  am  convinced, 
would  grudge  a  small  deduction  from  his 
pay  for  this  purpose.  I  am  certain  that 
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much  benefit  would  be  derived  from  such 
institutions,  which  would  give  the  advantage 
of  extensive  reading,  at  a  trifling  expence ; 
and  afford  an  opportunity  of  passing  our 
time,  while  in  harbour,  in  a  more  profitable 
manner  than  many  do  at  present.  It  might 
also  tend  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science,  if  there  was  some  method  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  valuable  observations  that 
must  have  occurred  to  so  many  practitioners, 
who  enjoy  such  favourable  means  of  making 
them.  The  curators  of  the  library,  consisting 
of  the  principal  medical  officers  of  the  port 
where  it  is  established,  might  take  charge 
of  these  communications ;  and  select  such 
as  they  thought  worthy  of  publication.  The 
transactions  of  a  naval  society*  would  be  a 
novelty  in  the  scientific  world.  Their  pa¬ 
pers  might  contain  curious  or  instructive 
cases  of  disease— observations  on  the  winds 
and  weather,  with  their  effects  on  health — 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  nautical 
medicine — comparative  estimates  of  dis¬ 
eases  in  different  ships,  and  on  different 
stations — effects  of  particular  services  on 
the  health  of  the  crew— topographical  ac- 
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counts  of  the  different  places  where  ships 
are  stationed,  &c.  & c.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  naval  service  gives  scope  for  many 
valuable  remarks  on  these  subjects,  and,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  utility  of  rescuing  them 
from  the  oblivion  of  the  journals  in  common 
use,  this  plan  would  stimulate  the  ambition 
of  the  young  surgeon,  who  would  thus  have 
room  to  distinguish  himself  in  a  way  that 
would  attract  the  notice  of  his  superiors, 
and  make  him  known  to  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  By  these  means  much  talent  would 
be  elicited,  and  much,  perhaps,  formed. 
Merit  would  no  longer  complain  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  ignorant 
presumption  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
acquirements  of  the  modest  and  reserved. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return,  after  this 
long  digression,  to  the  particular  subject  of 
my  letter,  which  was  to  recommend  a  course 
of  reading  for  your  amusement.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  always  with 
you  a  good  selection  of  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  classics ;  from  the  frequent  perusal  of 
which  you  will  derive  the  greatest  pleasure, 
improve  your  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
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guages,  and  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  composition.  Some  of  the 
sweetest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
the  study  of  the  ancients,  and  in  them  I 
have  always  found  a  secure  refuge  from  the 
taedium  of  a  sea  life.  They  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  time  in  reading  them,  and  never 
fail  to  afford  fresh  delight  on  every  subse¬ 
quent  examination. 

In  the  class  of  elegant  authors,  the 
poets  deserve  the  first  place.  Of  all  the 
polite  arts,  this  is  the  most  capable  of  af¬ 
fording  delight.  By  presenting  agree¬ 
able  images  to  the  imagination,  in  exciting 
passion  by  affecting  description,  and  by 
gratifying  the  ear  with  the  harmony  of 
measure,  it  opens  sources  of  the  most  varied 
and  exquisite  emotion.  By  an  unaccount¬ 
able  law  of  our  nature,  even  those  passions 
which  in  their  common  forms  are  always  re¬ 
pulsive,  such  as  anger  and  revenge,  become 
sources  of  pleasure  when  pourtrayed  by  the 
art  of  the  poet,  and  clothed  with  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  his  numbers.  In  the  perusal  of 
such  works,  the  reader  catches  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  author,  his  imagination  seizes 
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the  same  bold  imagery  and  splendid  con¬ 
ception,  and  he  participates  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  inspiration  of  the  bard— 

-----  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  on  his  eye ! 

But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  betraying  this 
warmth  in  praise  of  a  favorite  pursuit.  It 
was  rather  my  intention  to  recommend 
the  whole  range  of  elegant  literature. 
has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  beauty  tends  much  to  improve 
the  temper,  and  polish  the  manners ;  while 
metaphysical  speculations  often  agitate  and 
ruffle  the  mind,  or  pi’oduce  that  callosity 
of  heart  which  distinguishes  scepticism. 
Horace  informs  us,  that  Orpheus,  by  the 
charms  of  his  verse,  humanized  the  savages 
among  whom  he  lived,  restrained  their  rage 
and  cruelty,  and  taught  them  to  live  in 
peace.  Hence,  in  poetical  language,  it  is 
said  that  the  magic  of  his  verses  and  his 
lyre  enchanted  the  beasts  of  the  desert, 
and  that  the  lion  and  the  tiger  felt  the 
power  of  his  song ! 

The  good  and  evil  that  befal  us  are  not 
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timer  our  controul,  and  we  must  enjoy  or 
suffer  them  when  they  occur  ;  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  in  our  power  to  amuse  ourselves  by 
the  perusal  of  a  fine  poem,  or  to  diminish 
sorrow  by  an  occupation  which,  while  it 
informs  the  understanding,  agreeably  en¬ 
gages  the  fancy.  This  delicacy,  which 
makes  us  alive  to  the  perception  of  beauty, 
a  source  of  happiness  from  many  ob- 
hat  would  otherwise  excite  no  etno~ 

lion. 

The  effects  of  this  study,  however,  upon 
the  moral  habits,  constitute  its  principal 
recommendation.  It  has  been  said  that  wis¬ 
dom  is  more  readily  acquired  when  it  is 
taught  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Horace 
thought  that  the  writings. „of  Homer  were 
superior  to  the  lessons  of  the  ^philosophers, 
in  teaching  the  nature  of  virtue  "and  vice— 
in  enforcing  the  pursuit  of  the  one,  and  dis¬ 
suading  from  the  practice  of  the  otlierf’"; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
ancient  sages  chose  to  convey  instruction  in 
verse. 

You  are  now  at  that  age  when  these  stu~ 
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dies  will  be  most  pleasing  and  most  useful. 


The  mind  of  youth  is  aspiring,  and  acuity 
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sensible  to  external  Beauty ;  it  is  also  highly 
susceptible  of  lasting  impressions,  for  the 
imagination  is  w^rra,  and  the  heart  alive  to 
the  better  feelings.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
cherish  these  generous*  affections  than  a 
taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which 
exalts  the  conceptions  above  the  cares  of 
avarice,  and  the  contentions  of  am 
and  begets  an  indifference  to  many 
that  agitate  and  afflict  mankind. 


Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 
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